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IV TWO PARTS: PART I 
CHAPTER I 


of them was in semi- 
** mood ’’—she so 
way, and her in 
it most aggravating 

It did look queer 


youngest 
lisyrace—in a 
often was that 
difference made 
o rst of the company. 





t Jf adozen grown people coaxing one 

worl to say ‘yes.’ But what were they 

t * A really clever child is not picked 
ry day. 

Come, Jetta!’ urged a pretty maiden in 

ter and a veiled hat, ‘‘ run through the 


’ 


just once for the new man.’ 
Why ? aggressively asked the little 
nging her feet over the edge of the 
tform that was called a stage by the 
tre goers of Terry Centre. ‘* Why 
(1? I know nothing of him.”’ 
Let me introduce——”’ 
1 do not wish to,’’ continued Jetta, 
curt I know too many people now.”’ 


is scarcely nine years old—a_ long 
n which to make acquaintances. 

\Vont you, my dear?”’ asked the serious 
omedian, tying a couple of curls 
rchin like bonnet strings. ‘‘ Come 


No’ she said, twitching her shoulder 
ith the kindly hand for which she 
crally a great friendship. ‘I grow 
every week and every week rehears- 
! what difference does it make ?—it 
people of the country, who 
They do not ap-pre-ci-ate.’’ 
rl was a hard one for her, but she 
t with her slight accent that 
ny anugly speech. And then she 
tin the rear of the hall—or school- 
nd calmly watched the rehearsal, 
to the vexation of the others. 
man stumbled through some way, 
prof the good-natured “‘juvenile’’ 
read Jetta’s scenes with him, and 
irst old woman,’’ who also kindly 
could. 
vhen it was all over and the com 
ned away to luncheon, the new 
ped the ** juvenile ’’ lady to thank 
endeavors to help him. 


r these 


ttle 


ifraid it is not much use," he 
ently [am not heavy enough 
ind have not experience for such 


ork I wish I was oui of it.”’ 
e 


young lady reassured him and 
rest from the building, leaving 
o study and work-—alone, as he 
He had forgotten the ill natured 
had refused to rehearse, until in 
f his elaborate elocutionary efforts 
d from a shadowy corner like a 
pparition : 


so over the scenes with you if it 


-h, sir,”’ she said in her most 
inner. °* That part has all been 
zed, and is a hard study. But 
whole piece through, and where 


' 


Iwill tell you.”’ 
thought you did not want to 
replied, looking down at her 
n which there was no gayety 
inged my mind,’’ she answered 
! peessession The fact was 
rd his despondent words and 
more to fre nder her pliable 
the company 
repeated I will read the part 


,** IASIONsS of 


e manager lhe 












“All right,’’ he returned good humoredly. 
‘* How should I read it?’’ ' 

And no stroke of policy could be more 
clever than that appeal to the opinion of the 
ittle country ‘‘star.”’ 

“Well, I will tell) you,’ she smiled 
graciously, ‘‘ what it is my papa says. He 
says an artist never works for the applause, 
but always works to deserve it Now, you 
read that line for the applause there was in 
it, and then forgot to make it, first of all, 
natural.”’ 


“Well!’’ muttered the young fellow in 


astonishment at the keen analysis of his 
work. ‘* You are a clever little girl. Who 
is your papa—an actor?” 

‘* No,’’ she answered curtly, “he is not 


and I do not desire that people say always I 
am clever. I know what it is I am without 
hearing it,’’ and she deliberately picked up 
her wide hat, intimating that rehearsal was 
over and that her uneven temper was dis- 
turbed. And the young fellow walked beside 
her and wondered what he had said to give 
her offense, not dreaming the child had 
gauged her own capabilities and chafed un- 
der any reference to the narrowness of them 


e 


Down the village street together they went 
without his curiosity being in any way satis 
fied, for she seemed to have no more to say, 
either of his work or himself. And = from 
the windows peered many a pair of eyes at 
them as they passed, and many a smile and 
word of greeting was given the child. For 
on the side of the blacksmith’s shop a stand 
of bills had been pasted for a week—very 
gorgeous ones, in red and black and yellow 
letters, informing the public that on that day 
and date the ‘' Original and Only Unele 
Tom's Cabin Dramatic Co."’ would stop in 
their march of triumph for a two days’ visit 
to the citizens of Terry Centre, thus giving 
them—the citizens—an opportunity of seeing 
the greatest child actress of the age, ‘* Little 
Jetta,’ also the finest pair of full-blooded 
ferocious bloodhounds before the public, 
and the most comica! trained donkey that 
ever brayed to a master 

It was the second visit of the ‘ Original 
and Only.”? A year before they had produced 
the sanguinary moral drama Ten Nights 
in a Bar-Room and with it began the 
dramatic education of the Terry Centreites, 
so the Thespians were in a way at home in 
the little elm shaded cross-roads town, where 
the theatre was from the 
committee and the stage furnishings donated 
by the citizens 

And what a lugging of chairs and tables 
and lamps there was along the sidewalks 
that day! and what a string of cager urchins 
hung around the schoolhouse door for 
the chance of earning an entrance! The 
belles and beaux were all anticipation, while 
some of the older folks set their faces sternly 
against such diversions and shook their 
heads ominously when they heard that the 
minister's widow had agreed to board some 
of the troupe, and that the doctor's wife had 
offered her spare rooms for the accommoda 
tion of other members of the company 


engaged school 


° 
And yet, what a prosaic party they were! 
The proprietor, Mr. Newton, with his stout 


first old woman 
without a mass of 


from her swift 


comely wife, who played 
and 
soitly tinted 
knitting necdles 
and Jack—freckle face 
and good-humored Iike 


distributed bills of the dran 


was seldom seen 
stuffs growing 
then theirtwo bovs— Harry 


d like their father 


added to it or dropped out made up the com 
pany —altogether a with 
much the atmosphere of a family party prone 


commonplace «ntie 


trating it, all very usual, very presaic, except 
those two odd ones 
No one called them that, however The 


greatest respect was paid Miss Jetta and her 
Papa Louis, who on the bills was mentioned 
as the superb violinist, Professor LL. Bost 
But there was no denying the fact that they 
seemed like strays in that little provincial 
company ever since their introduction to it 
somewhere in one of the mountain villages 
in Vermont, where the people seem buried 
through the snowy winters and only emerge 
as the tourists flock up from the seuth 


e 


Jetta sometimes tried to count back 
through the weeks and remember how long 
ago that had been, but the weeks sadly con 
fused themselves through playing so many 
return dates, and her geography and arith 
metic would get so mixed that at last she 
contented herself with reckoning Indian 
fashion, by the seasons of flowers and the 
seasons of snows. She could count them 
easily on the fingers of one little hand, for 
there had been two of each 

It had been inthe season of flawers they 
had first become acquainted with the 
“Original and Only an acquaintance 
through which the manager and his wife 
congratulated themselves——and st had all 
been a mere chance, the pivot on which 
Fate swings so many lives 

The sole musician of the little troupe had 
failed them—gone over to the im the 
shape of a band that pl wed in the grounds 
of one of the hotels wpe the 
The manager, at his wits’ end, wa 


etiemy 


biy mountam 


airings bis 


vexation in the corner druy store, when this 
half-foreign looking stranger addressed him 
" I play, "Ine said lorie fly I offer Venta my 


services as musician of 
I have with me but a violin, but TI play any 
thing.’ 

Mr. Newton 
wife that he 


Venu pray me motes 


rward to | 
it the offer 


confessed afte 


knowked out 


Wiis 


for the geontleman had been a guest of one 
of the large hotel he wa o well dressed 
as to lead one to think him a person of 
means, and he w evident ioman of 
education and used to a hy r circle of 
associations than that | \) t 
worthy but crude little Comput 
— 

Yet there he was, and apparent hearnest 
Yes, | am a stranyer J « here fr 
your south, where my ¢ dota b j 
bring her to your north recast her } 

recover, but it lias taken leony J hv 
is gone, to make more Pwoll pl 

And play he did, that 1 t and many t 
follow—played mu | r 
heard with a trave ‘ t! quaint 
Old village ind tor t tir 
much as the audience 

‘He is a yeni ' ear ld Mr 
Newton to ber husthaned f ‘ Joost 
keep him! 

 Tdonot know } ! fter 
discussion of the subsyect fies 
him to travel with the Corigat cried Cor 

I have n Jetta J 
if she sa vow) , ; 
near the fre Jt 













































































question about her mother, and Jetta’s eyes 
had opened wide with dread as she glanced 
about to see if her father was in hearing 

“PP know nothing,’ she said, in the pretty 
impetuous speech that bad just a tinge of 


French accent You must ask me nothing 


of Mamma Agrae I know but that) papa is 
unhappy and we are in some strange coun 
try But we never say, not anything, else 
he drinks wine -oh, much wine! New since 
Iam grown | know to be careful Se 
please not to ask me To have only Papa 
Louis, that is all."’ 
kre many weeks went by they learned 
that through some provocation on appetite i: 


drink wine at times. the 
}* cnple wrew 


the Professor did 
times were wide apart, but the 





to count on their sure return and make 
provision for them 
At such times the child with subtle sym : 
pathy had grown to know the signs of com ' 
ing dissipation. She made no excuse for 
him—only was regretful that it was one of Fi 
the things that had to be. But despite that ‘ 
weakness he was a great acquisition to the , 
party He asked for little salary, was con 
tent if only the child was happy, and grew (4 = 
well and strong in the northern sunshine 5 eS 1% 
It was Jetta herself who, watching night ’ Fit 
after night a drama into which was intre . 
duced a “ local child yenerally a much 
frightened one omade a proffer of ber own 
services for the rote But, of course, J 
can do it,’ she said, with a little disdain at 
any expressed doubt, and do it right net 
as it has been Oh, yes; Papa Louis will 
give me his consent, and T can do anything 
Dmake up my mind to he cam tell you 
If it pleases her that is enough he said 
when spoken to ves, let her try 
e 
And her trial prove d as his own badd bean 
rsouccess. Altogether the couple had been 
aa beige gecanny too the Oorivinal and Oonty 
much sothat the manayer thought it ads i 
ble to keep them, and their home had been 
om the hady farm of the Newtor cluriny 
the short ple tron 
Phe petting and flattery of the public fer 
two easons had aroused th child ¢ 
knowledge of ber own worth and her 
tirlenit Io will be an aets 
‘ nt Naot for | L ' f 
i inne t! ! ] threats 
Pdenr father fed ' 
ined th tatemies ined teal i 
bit 1 ntl ! } 
Jo thearylit 1 ' ! 
urself th ¢ rh ' 
‘ hy % her 1 ‘ I ! 
4} iit ‘ i «] ' 
f I cates niet ’ In t r 
mritiet Joona bhcaye I t 
while ' 
But sometime f ' 
wt whether had ) 
} mswer that {J : 
vi i iT rtist ' 
vi thes i t : 
"| ck! teat that t ' ‘ 
speec! You think J b 
tor fut Tw net 
’ re | r Ie? 
‘ ‘ ' ‘. ‘ 
} t ’ 
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letta- gentieomen whe smoked with Papa 
Lours and talked of music and puetures often 
threngh t! nen Phen had come that 
t went i at ha thevegr laughed yavl 
“itl Mi ma Aytae a the «thers did omy 
at asicle nd watched ber in a way that at 
last would make het raise her eve are) Teowok 
at hem. te matter } s many others there 
were talking with het And once there had 
been indignant words between Papa Lou 
mod Mamma Agras steel t wa i] abeenat 
that «cone genet le treat four fetta l acd dive if | anal 
Mamma Agrace had been very penitent abent 
thing and «erred oti! Papa I i had 
fomy ' } , sed ft '" } ' hh ael gone 
s of at gown how that seet. gay laugh 
f her rang t stud ft that moment 
Tettar kewl t } tty mamma, 
fron adie s that the tear 4 ‘ ! pretense 
{ that r | Dien ‘ heated 
e 
bray TL f all that unhappy past came 
t r «fter t ! er let her father 
b v1 t ter tered not even about 
'" } bred sakened her 
' fwrapped her warm 
" tik { { war len 
rt yw. “8 
io) ia ° ‘ letta 
' “ t i 
kre ' whe 
ta pape wl 
‘ } . . ¢ fyat runt 
’ ‘ that wa 
hb ‘ \r i s! 
> kr } ty 
| il ' tyo 
t ' nt And tl 
‘ P i ° ote , aboot 
| ’ thes } ' anne n ght 
‘ had | teld at was a new land 
All tl me retye clurtng cablveuat Che fine 
lots of dinenm and lace over which good 
Miether Newton wa euriou at tiene 1 


that part waste her as a dream of fairyland, 


sith the chainutiness ated the VAX ness of it 

very romance in contrast to the prosar 
realities of these country roads where the 
meadow larks were heard in the mornings, 
kind people spoke 
without refinement and moved without grace 
Phat they praised her as something superior 
did not matter much te her She did) not 
she rather wished they 


and where the heamels 


we for their opanion 
were superior themselves 

My child said her father sometimes, 

nthe vears te come you will look back on 
this pastoral as an idyll of life, and all this 
homely sweetness will be wished for when 
we have left at behind Shall we leave at? 
SSunpeprer somewhere here we have a cottage 
big enough for two 
within TP owall once more 


about it vou can have a 
parden oof toses 
write the music TP have let yo by me for se 


Tevnnge Iteante so now; at will come te me 
wan I know ot. well, what do you say?’ 
She looked at Dim ai little mroodily this 
reasoner of mine vears; she wanted to please 
hicrvy, Devat I «lo mot care for the roses,"' 
he sare at Last net here, where ne one can 
then med when the birds sing DT always 

vantomstead the musi of a prand theatre 
' tise Papa Touts, only Po want it 


know what itis, these 
we but they do net 


¢ t! ee th 
ld be comtent m= your 


Vou woe 
th that Pree atte vot are a 
; iJ thear the praise of the 
{ { work ret tvvenge 7? 
Neoed ot woat Perry Centre that the build 
‘i ! in that was to divide 
their ft that of th Orywinal and 
tral it mise ef itwas a wanderer 
treet neooft the tishing-clubs camping outoin 
the Ver nt hills “She is very talented,” 
bie ‘ erst! istically to Newton, who was 
nt t md what pathes she puts inte 
that geart ; a threorenpedy Tettle wtress 
Doaam youre te bring over our party from 
ght to see your company 
e 
at tt! i halfad cme 
tt mtrast these two 
» thew rroundings 
Nm t t tl ne Phetzel needs 
form ‘Cheat ew woof d remarked one, 
Ihe Ppelay that port sur Its a share 
thet ter bee beatied here Then there was 
rsatteot th tl Prof wo omding 
t ey vr a at Do wath the wldress of 
ttre Tre ogee litan Mmyathavet n «ase Nhe and 
tlie h ! shorted it te Teane the 
nite Companys But the card remaimned im 


sm ket, and Jetta heard of it first through 
wk Newton ne oof the brothers 
Pwasommighty frard vou'd go. back there 


t the Centre he poformed ber I heard 
Maa te Pa she was ftrard that lot was city 
' wers that wanted vou 1 gtess they 

{ 2 Proof tr, bout he dhrelo tow.ant 
oi 
\ Pa I 11 t ’ And I 
ti, he lust t ned then Jack 
h ! i? tah 
I t | if I was y he said 
| r Pa didn’t think 
{ And Ive heard 
t a mig vy lone 
‘ ‘ tr , 
F “eS 


Springs, 
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eececceecee § The Glories of Niagara 


AIT. sovereign of the world of floods, whose majesty and might 
H Furst dazzled them in rapture, then o'er all the aching sight, 
Phe pomp of Kings and Emperors in every clime and zone, 
Grows dim beneath the splendor of thy glorious watery throne. 
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At Home with Jules Verne 


HOW A POPULAR AUTHOR MAKES HIS PLOTS 


3933339. 
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No fleets can stop thy progress, no armies bid thee stay, 

While onward. onward, onward thy march still holds its way ; 

And the rising mist that veils thee as thy herald goes before, 

While the music that proclaims thee is the thundering cataract’s roar, 


Thy diadem is an emerald green of the clearest, purest hue, 

Set round with waves of snow-white foam and sprays of feathery dew, 
While tresses of the brightest pearls float o’er thine ample sheet, 

And the rainbow lays its gorgeous gems in tribute at thy feet. 


Thy reign is of the ancient days, thy sceptre from on high, 
Thy birth was when the morning stars together sang for joy ; 
The sun, the moon and all the orbs that shine upon thee now 
Saw the first wreath of glory that twined thy infant brow. 


For whether on thy forest bank the Indian of the wood, 

Or since his day the red man's foe on his fatherland have stood ; 
Who eer has seen thy incense rise, or heard thy torrents roar, 
Must have bent before the God of all to worship and adore. 


Accept, then, O Supremely Great, O Infinite, O God, 

From this primeval altar, the green and virgin sod, 

The humble homage that my soul in gratitude would pay 

lo Thee, whose shield has guarded me through all my wandering way. 


And if the ocear. be as naught in the hollow of Thine hand, 
And the stars of the bright firmament in Thy balance grains of sand, 
If Niagara’s roaring flood seem great to us who lowly bow, 
) Great Creator of the whole, how passing great art Thou | 


And though Thy power be greater than the finite mind may scan, 
Still greater is Thy mercy shown to weak, dependent man ; 

For him Thou clothest fertile fields with herb, and fruit, and seed, 
For him the woods, the lakes, the seas supply his hourly need. 


Around, on liogh, abowe, below, the universal whole, 

Proclaim Thy glory as the orbs in their fixed courses roll, 

And from creation’s grateful voice the hymn ascends above, 

While Heaven re-echoes back to earth the chorus, God is love. 

—Buffalo Sunday News. 


well-known French 


journalist, 


Adolphe Brisson, has written an in 


terview 


with Jules Verne, whose 


Around the World in Eighty Days 
and other works are familiar wherever there 
Is a popul 
was born 


ar literature 


Jules Verne, who 


in GS28, will be seventy this 


and, although one leg is rather lame 


from an old accident, he bears his years well 


and preserves a youthful viwacity, 


! 


Whether 


his be due to his diet, consisting chiefly 


does not oat 


her time 


pilav gorng 


Amiens, ow 


which city 


! 


vy rail he 


go there 


2) Yes . he said, : 


f vevetables, exgs and milk, 
Vormous. Mme Verne 
are told, has the appetite of. a bird 


M. Brisson 


who, we 
divides 


between works of charity. and 
having a box at the theatre in 
here M. Verne resides, and of 


he is a municipal 


counselor 


Although within about two hours of Paris 
never feels the least 


desire to 


I have given up Paris, 


although To have experienced much satisfac 
Then he proceeded to relate 


{ 


rom there 


how, whole 


half a doze 


! 

foortarnne ] 
the law, 1 
proetrs Ii 
younger 
Broken 
rterest \ 
Dbistorteptre 


Verne and 


inden oof Dumas’ house, named 
MOUS Tomance Monte Criste, 

» see the women of the 

here shortly before the dinner hour 


Straws, 


- stili a student, having written 
n tragedies, he left Brittany for 
‘aris, where he vaguely hoped to make his 
fe had only a moderate liking for 


nuit was devoted to 
1 Paris he collaborate 


which, 


music and 
1 with the 
Dumas mm a one-act piece called 
through 
Ais produced at the 
and was very favorably 


Dumas’ 
Theatre 
received 


the two Dumas wrote in the 


after the 


and used 


family arrive 


Dumas 


the elder would leave bis work for the pan 


try 


and concoct some excellent MAV On AIsEs 


between two chapters of a novel he was writ 


my Ther 
Het seem 
\ rive ! 
Pheatre I 
salary 


such oothuast 
Scribe Ad 
Meanwhile he wrote short stories in the stvle 
of bdygar A 


kill the 


1 


Oortbathes 


One of tl 
ice It 


atnght othe 


was oa brol 
that he 


| 


‘ 


Wotcects 


ounseled 1 


t have t 
a tat 
xh teal 
r your 


rec ame 


acromaut 


e was ne silver plate, 


to surprise the guests 


which did 


general secretary to the 


vrigte he did not receive any 


but had the great pleasure of meeting 


rious authors and COMpOsers as 


olphe Adam, 


Han Po 


Auber and others 


rose, A Drama of the Air, attracted 
tells how a madman, by mistake 


public, 


His publisher 


admitted inte the car of a balloon. tries to 
Finding that balloons 
Verne wrote 
hive Weeks in ao Balloon, which 


lant success He was 


his” first 


so elated 


mtemplated several vast) literary 
however 


wisely 


im to concentrate his forces If 


wt founded, vou have 


at any rate 
doa kind of fiction which seemed 


Keep to the track which chance 


if ' ‘ has led 
“ | t\ f 
¢ tr ‘ 
t is 
4 ' 
| Verne 1 ser 





provisions. No accident has ever prevented 
the regular production of his two books per 
annum. The Sphinx of the Ice is the 
seventy sixth volume of the series which 
began thirty-eight years ago with Five Weeks 
ina Balloon 

Answering M. Brisson’s inquiry as to the 
source whence he takes his” plots, M. 
Verne said: ‘* Don't: think my works are 
improvised. They cost me much effort. I 
copy and recopy them many times before 
sending them to the printer.”’ He showed 
the manuscript of a new work he had in 
hand. Every chapter has numerous notes 
relating to the characters and the dialogues. 
It is afterward written in pencil on paper. 
This is a rough first copy, which the author 
rewrites in ink with any necessary altera- 
tions. But this is not done until he has fixed 
his scenery and found his dénouement, which 
isthe important part of the business. The 
end must be altogether optimistic and 
ingenious in order to please the public, and 
not be too easily guessed at by young readers. 

In this point of view Verne’s newspaper 
readings stand him in good stead. Some 
times a casual incident, a telegram, or an 
advertisement may suggest unlooked-for 
combinations, The plot of Around the 
World in Eighty Days was suggested by an 
advertisement M. Verne, having planned 
his book, consults every authority on that 
part of the world where his action takes 
place, and saturates himself with geography 

This isthe painful stage of thinking; the 
rest is child’s play. It was George Sand 
Who suggested Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, in a letter of thanks (written 
In 1565) for two of his works which had 
diverted her thoughts from a great sorrow 

I have only one regret,’’ she writes, ‘to 
express concerning them, and that is that I 
have finished them and have not a dozen 
more to read. TL hope vou will soon take us 
into the depths of the sea, and make your 
characters voyage in diving apparatus which 
your knowledge and imagination will be able 
to perfect.” 

M. Brisson expressed to M. Verne his 
astonishment at the sedentary habits of one 
who knew so much about) the terrestrial 
world, and wondered that he had never had 
a desire to travel and take his information on 
the spot, instead of culling it from) books. 
Whereupon M Verne confessed that he 
enee owned a small vacht, on beard of which 
he had cruised in the Channel and the 
Mediterranean, but had never ventured fur 
ther If, however, he did not seck the 
excitement of perilous voyages, no doubt (M. 
Brisson ventured to suggest) he must like 
shooting, fishing, riding, polo, and football. 
But M. Verne seems to have no more claim 
to be a sportsman than had Mr. Nathaniel 


Winkle, of Pickwickian renown. for he 
lrankly confessed a dislike to fishing as a 
t 1 affirmed tl it shoot 
rror H 1 e go 

! Z if? Ss hat Nl 
Pp é urt Hie then 

s 1 vow wt h he has re ligiously 
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Celebrities of the Day 
MDETIGHTS ON MEN OF NOTE 
THE SimPLe Ways oF NANsEN. 
visitor describes Nansen as 
almost boyish pleasure in his 
and fame.’’ 


A recent 
taking “an 


Rood fortu 
He has a fine yacht “ 


and h 
ordered a new and better one, and his tant 
home among the clifis and woods will = 


replaced by a larger and more comfo 
house. ‘‘ Prosperity has come to him 

has not inflated his vanity nor unha 
his judgment. He is a man of singu 
plicity of nature and nobility of chara: 


Ttable 
but it 
alanced 
lar sim 
ter.’’ 


TENNYSON AND HIS TITLE.—Sir Hengy 
Irving, at a supper given in his honor by the 
Art Club of Manchester recently, said that 
shortly after Lord Tennyson had been ele- 
vated to the peerage the actor remarked 
‘* Look here, Tennyson, I can’t call yoy 
Lord.’’ Said Tennyson: ‘I can’t help it; | 
only did it for the sake of the boy.” Sis 
Henry added dryly that he “rather thought 
this anecdote would not be found in the 
recently published life of Lord Tennyson.” 


How KipeLtinc HELD On,.—The story is 
told of Rudyard Kipling that when a boy he 
went on a sea voyage with his father 
Lockwood Kipling, the artist. Soon after 
the vessel was under way Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling went below, leaving the boy on deck. 
Presently there was a great commotion over 
head, and one of the ship's officers rushed 
down and banged at Mr. Kipling’s door. 
‘* Mr. Kipling,’’ he cried, ** your boy has 
crawled out on the yard-arm, and if he lets 
go he'll drown.’’ ‘* Yes,’’ said Mr Kipling, 
glad to know that nothing serious was the 
matter, ‘‘ but he won't let go.’’ 


THE Pore CoLp IN A PALACE.—The 
recurring indisposition of the Pope has again 
raised the question of heating the Vatican, a 
problem which so far has never been satis- 
factorily solved. There are no fewer than 
eleven thousand rooms in the Papal Palace, 
and many of them never receive a ray of sun- 
light. Professor Laponi, the physician to 
His Holiness, has tried by all the means in 
his power to maintain a normal temperature 
in the private apartments, but without effect, 
and they remain much too cold for the daily 
diminishing vitality of the Pope. An archi- 
tect recently submitted a plan for distributing 
hot air all through the Vatican, but when the 
cost was mentioned—$180,000—the Pope dis- 
missed the subject with a wave of the hand. 


Lost 1N ADMIRATION.—Now that James 
H. Eckels is no longer Comptroller of the 
Currency I hope Iam not indiscreet in tell- 
ing a little story about him, says a writer in 
the Washington Post. Two years ago he 
went on a coaching trip through Switzerland 
with Mr. Ben Cable, of Illinois, and a party 
of Americans. One afternoon the coach 
stopped in the midst of the most wonderful 
of Alpine landscapes. Everybody sat in 
silence, entranced at the beauty of the scene. 
The ladies of the party murmured their 
admiration. Mr. Eckles appeared to be most 
deeply affected. Everybody waited for him 
to speak. In his revery his surroundings 
seemed forgotten. At last he spoke: “I 
never saw anything,’’ he said, solemnly, 
‘like those fish we had for breakfast.’ 


BISMARCK’S JEWISH BLoop.—Few people 
are aware that Prince Bismarck is of 
Hebrew descent, says the International 
Magazine. He derives his Jewish blood from 
his mother, whose  father— Anastasius 
Menken, one of the favorite bureaucrats of 
Frederick the Great—was of Hebrew parent 
age. Although of late it has evidently 
appeared politic to the Prince to countenance 
the anti-Semitic movement both in German) <= 
and Austria, yet while in office he invariably 
showed himself a good friend to tly Jewish 
nation, and chose the Hebrew banker at 
Berlin, Baron von Bleichroeder, as his most 
trusted confidant. Indeed, in those days he 
was so well disposed toward the Jews that he 
even discussed the advisability of marrying 
his sons to Jewesses on the grou! d that it 
would bring money into the family acun and 
likewise ‘‘ improve both morally a 
cally the Bismarck line.’’ 
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THE GERMAN Emperor's Picttk! An 
peror mS 


impressive pen-portrait of the Fj Be 
by G. H. Stevens, the clever correspon yin 
. . 4 i tu ¢ 

of the London Daily Mail: ‘And viper’ 
ng c 


the walls of acclamation came ! . 
sing CO 
eeaT 


Kaiser. A man of middle size, 5 Ho 
strainedly and bolt upright; a wee — 

> 7 ‘ , whe roaste 
skin, hard-penciled brows, a strats wal 


ful nose, lips jammed close togeth«' it 

. . . sow are 0 
dark mustache pointing straight U)\' at 
the whites of his eves. A face at on’ 


ive and pathetic, so harsh and ston ° * 
so grimly solemn. A face in whic! He: 4 
vidual feature was very dark, bh" wat 
altogether was black as thunder. J)! a2 
his gloved hand in a stiff, mechan apes 
and turned his head impassively f ane 
right; but there was no = courtes the 
salute, no light in his eye, no cael Led 


tight mouth for his loyal subjects. / ‘ 
like a man without jov, without lov sia 
pity, without hope He looked 
who had never laughed, like ama! 
A man might wear 


an 


neve;r sleep 
who felt himself turning siow!) 


was not the coldness that might 
in a yp rson placed so | gh ab 
men, but rather the chill that 


frigidity of nature which tr 


freezes everything that meets It 
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| In His Father's Footsteps 


HOW THE YEARS BROUGHT VINDICATION 


eco. 


» >» 


Sb of the richest women in all 
tngland!"’ said Honor Creed to 
herself, 

It was early summer, and there 
_ 6.1) chorus of bird-voices in the trees 
of Lit » <Inn; Honor could hear the sweet, 
soaring over her head as she 
it of her lawyer's office into the 
she heard it still when she was 
' i hansom, and yet it seemed to her 
shat vas deaf to everything but those 
si ne words, spoken in Mr. Lorton’s 





You are one of the richest women in 


\. the hansom rolled on she looked down 

upon her black dress wich a feeling 

fanery pain. If this immense fortune had 

to her twenty years ago her whole 

' have been changed; instead of a 

reat nan, left alone in the world at 

she might have been a happy 

tr vith boys and girls to provide for 

band to share her prosperity. She 

1s known (or rather suspected) that 

father was a man of means; but who 

ic imagined him to be the possessor 

enormous wealth? No luxury had 

r becn lacking in his quiet household; her 

I wance was liberal. It was a curious 

thing to have lived with a father for forty- 

' and find out all about him after 
vas dead. He spoke from the grave. 


®o 


It did not occur to her that she might have 
known more if she had tried to know. She 
went back again over the long past to her 
twenty fifth birthday, when Derrick Fletcher 

vl asked her to be his wife. She could 

ember that day as distinctly as if it had 

n vesterday; the old gladness leaped up 
wan in her heart; the blood warmed her 

hecks at the mere remembrance. 

It was her father who had blighted the 
promise of her youth and sent Derrick away 
from her side forever. He had asked stupid 
ind perplexing questions about young 
Fletcher's means and habits of life. And 
Derrick, the handsome, ardent lover, had 
frozen under that chilling investigation, and 
had written a sad iittle letter to Honor say 
ny that he was compelled to resign her at 
the bidding of Mr. Creed. 

There was still a hot glow of resentment 

in her heart when she reached her 
home in Regent's Park. The house should 
'e sold as soon as possible, she thought, 

oking about her with tearless eyes; she had 
| there far too long; it was time to seek 
tresli scenes and associations. 
lhe place was a true Londoner's paradise: 
windows she looked down the long 
in extensive garden, shady with fine 
\ll at once her fancy conjured 
wed, gray-haired figure of the old 
\!ly pacing his favorite path under 
ry branches, and then she burst into 
torm of tears. 
tof honest crying did her good and 
hot anger of her lonely heart; but 
‘yr strangely tired and weak. She 
hange of air and scene; it would be 
t away at once; but where was she 
\ swift remembrance answered the 
uestion, and presented her with a 
! another garden, more than sixty 
London, where there were deeper 
nd wilder flowers, and a cool river 
t ihe end of the grounds. This 
longed to a drowsy old inn in a 
lage which her father had discov 
io 
would go to Mallowdean the very 
ind send a telegram to announce 
.. She wrote the message at once 
directions to her maid. 
ii start early to-morrow morning, 
‘There is a train 
You will pack, and I shall go 
n after dinner. If Iwere to remain 
er day I should have an illness.” 


she said. 


nday sun was glaring down upon 

when the travelers alighted at the 

old inn. There were no changes 

r had stayed here last; the old 

is shady and still as ever, infolded 

softly woven of brightness and 

' remote cnough from other dwell 

nothing to disturb its seclusion. 

mseemed filled with an atmosphere 

‘ect airs and murmurs drifted in 

pen windows, lulling her with 

influences that she ceased to 

: it she should do with her money 
5 ‘ rain fell in the night, and Honor 
] t d herself in a fresh-morning 
London garden could ever give 


te sense of untainted sweet 
her here She did not 


t t trees ind flower 


S emnene. imong tl 
1 she sauntered down to 
t the end of the grounds It 


ng bower, overgrown with ivy 
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and a confusion of flowery creepers, and the 
walls were formed by a wooden lattice cov 
ered thickly with leafage and bloom. Just 
where it stood there was a break in the 
straggling hedge which divided the old inn 
garden from the orchard belonging to a 
neighboring farm she also well knew. 

Miss Creed sat down on the decaying seat, 
remembering that this had been her father's 
chosen nook. He had loved to sit here, just 
as she was sitting now, listening to the drone 
of the bees and the lazy rush of the river flow- 
ing near by. Her eyelids began to grow 
heavy; past and present, river and bees, 
made a drowsy song in her brain, and she 
floated quietly off into a land of dreams. <A 
sweet voice roused her suddenly from her 
doze—a voice that had in it a thrill of 
passionate pain and deep sorrow. 


e 


‘* Basil, is this true? it said. ‘ Do you 
really mean that you must leave me? Don't 
you realize that I am alone in the world, and 
that I have been praying and longing for you 
to come?”’ 

**I do realize it all, my dear child," 
answered another voice, husky with embar 
rassment and trouble. ‘‘ You don’t know 
what it costs me to tell you such a bitter 
truth; but there is only one course open. I 
am a poor man; and you—have nothing! ’’ 

“Avery little; not enough to live upon. 
But you used to say that you longed to work 
for me, Basil! ’’ 

“Yes, Susie; a man always makes a fool 
of himself when he is in love; but I don’t 
quite see what I can do to earn a decent liv- 
ing for us both. It’s not so easy as it seems. 
Naturally, I thought that you would be well 
provided for when—when——"’ 

‘** Poor, dear father! ’’ There was a stifled 
sob and a pause. ‘I used to fear that there 
was something on his mind before he died. 
Oh, if he had only had the strength to tell me 
that all his money was gone! It was sucha 
cruel shock to learn that I was poor; but 
Basil, I trusted in you; it was the thought of 
you that kept me up.” 

“*Yes, dear; and I love you awfully still 
indeed I do. But there's ouly one course 
open, you see, as I've been saying all 
through. It’s rough on us both, Susie; and 
I shall never forget you as long as I live.’’ 

‘*T wish I could forget you.’’ The words 
were spoken with an intensity of bitterness 
which made Honor start from her seat. She 
moved softly, and peered through the lattice 
which divided the speakers from herself. 

A girl and a young man were sitting side 
by side in a tangle of white roses. The girl 
was beautiful; her sweet, pale face, crowned 
with a rippling mass of golden-brown hair, 
looked all the fairer against her black dress. 
The man was fair, too, and had clean-cut 
features, and a pair of small blue eyes which 
seemed curiously familiar. When and where 
had she seen those twinkling blue eyes before ? 

“I'm afraid I must go, Susie,’’ the man 
said, rising rather awkwardly from his seat, 
and grasping his hat with a nervous hand. 
‘It's a long walk to the railway station, you 
know. Good-by, dearest—good-by, darling 
It would be an immense comfort to hear you 
say that you forgive me.”’ 

‘*] don't forgive you. IT never can.”’ 
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Her face looked as if it had been cut in 
marble He gave her one miserable glance, 
sighed audibly, and walked away up the 
orchard with a hangdog aspect 

The deserted girl sat motionless, her eyes 
fixed on vacancy, her hands loosely clasped 
and lying in her lap. Honor coughed, and 
rustled behind the latticework, but she did 
not seem to hear the sounds; and there was 
something so dreadful in this stillness that 
Miss Creed was wrought up to shout, or do 
some desperate thing to break the spell. She 
had left the summer-house, and was standing 
behind the low hedge, looking over at the 
rigid figure, when, quite suddenly, it rose to 
its feet and for a moment stood irresolute. 

‘The river! The river!’ 

Honor never knew whether she merely 
thought the words or shrieked them out into 
the summer silence. She was vaguely con 
scious that two frantic women, with only a 
low hedge between them, were running down 
madly to the brink of the water; and then 
came the inevitable leap and splash, followed 
by another leap and another splash as Miss 
Creed sprang in to the rescue 

She was an athletic woman, with a good 
deal of the Amazon in her composition, and 
she had learned to swim Fortunately, her 
clothing was light, her limbs were strong 
and she kept her head clear. As the girl 
pale fac e rose to the surfac © she SCclzZzt d the 


thick masses of golden hair and held it ab. 


iter with all the strength that 


EVENING POST 


And they were both pulled out together 
saviour and saved the one spent, breathless, 
but conscious; the other cold and still A 
carter and his lad, moving slowly with their 
wagon on the opposite bank, had heard the 
splash of thatwo bodies in the river and had 
caught Honor’s ery for help. The two drip 
ping women were put inte the wagon and 
conveyed back to the inn across the bridge 

“Don't fuss about me, Harrison,’ LLonor 
said to her anxious maid. ** Just attend to 
the young lady, and let me know when she 
recovers.’ 

While her mistress was getting inte her dry 
clothes, Harrison was bringing the pale girl 
back to life. They had carried her into the 
spare room next to the one occupied by Miss 
Creed, and the landlady had recognized her 
as ‘“‘that poor Miss Lawrence, whose father 
had been buried about three weeks age."’ 
Father and daughter had come down from 
London in April, and had taken apartments 
at Orchard Farm on account of the former's 
failing health. After his death the daughter 
had stayed on until her future course could 
be decided upon. She was yery quiet and 
gentle, and had won the good will of all 


Honor was not any the worse for her wet 
ting, and her mind was so busy with the 
forlorn girl upstairs that she had not a 
thought to spare on herself. She dined at 
seven, and strolled out again into the old 
garden while the glow of the sunset was lin 
gering over it still, A litthe wind had risen, 
blowing the white rose petals over the low 
hedge and scattering them at her feet. She 
bent across to gather a spray of the roses that 
clustered round the lovers’ seat; and then her 
glance rested on a folded paper caught and 
held by the bushes 

Ina moment it was in her hand unfolded, 
and she stood still to read its contents in the 
golden evening light. It was a note, written 
ina handwriting which she knew quite well 


“* Dear Basil> lit ran} There's only one thing to 
do: you must give up Susie, and get the parting 
over as quickly as possible. Old Lawrence's affairs 
had been in a muddle some time before he died, I 
wish I had known this sooner, but I was quite mis 
led. Lam sorry for the gitl, but the match is not to 
be thought of. I have not a cent to give you, and 
your mother ts closer and stingier with her money 
thanever. Your affectionate father, 

“Derrick Freicner.” 


A hot flush was burning on Hlonor’s cheeks 
as she stood there alone, holding the letter 
from her old lover to his som. It was for this 
man that she had led a dreary life for years, 
wasting her youth in a long regret. Worse 
still, it was for his worthless sake that she 
had misjudged her father, keeping herself 
aloof from him in spirit——her father, whose 
vindication was written in these very lines, 
after he had passed beyond her reach! 

‘That lonely girl upstairs is my girl,’’ she 
said to herself ‘T must go and talk to her 
as only one woman can talk to another 
Nothing ought to be concealed between us 
now that I know so much." 

It was almost dusk when Honor came 
quietly into the bedroom, but there was light 
on the beautiful young face upon the pillows 

“My dear,’ began Honor, ‘1 have to tell 
you something which will surprise you very 
much. Tcome to you as a stranger, and yet 
I know your story from beginning to end 
Basil Fletcher's father was once my lover, 
Susie; and he gave me up because my father 
would not give him all the money he wanted 
with me."’ 

“Oh!” sighed Susie, pressing the hand 
that clasped hers, “ do you know that Basi! 
has left me because Tam poor?" 

“T know everything; To heard what you 
said to each other in the orchard to day, I 
heard him say good by, and saw him go 
sheaking off like the coward that heis. And 


searcely an hour ago TP picked up this letter 


written by the father to the son 

She lighted a candle and read the letter 
aloud; and when she had finished she put 
into Susie's hamd and kissed her 


. And now, Susie shire ried ] hall ask 
you to pive voursell to mie 

Poyou? ' saidthe girl, wonderingly I 

am afraid T should be an eneumbranee You 


see, Pam quite poor, and To must yet strom 


and go to work 

“You shall work as hard as you please 
Miss Creed replied But perhaps you wort 
mind domg the work that To can give you 
There ts such a heavy burden pressing on my 
shoulders that To omust get seme help from a 
trusty hand, as [feel yours to be.” 
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By degrees Susie began to realize what wa 
required of her Hope was a4 good tonic, and 
she was seon well enough to come dow! 
stairs, feeling heartily ashamed when good 
folks lamented her sad accident Harrison 
acting under directions, had packed up her 
drenched frock and sent it to a famous West 
End firm: and Susie was told to ask no que 


tions about it If she sondered what had 
become of that woe beyone yown her cur 
osity was sper Jily it fiewd It came bach 
from kvan nm company t! ever 

gowns, distinctly Par t 

" hief j t f 


they had heard of the change im Susie's lif 
But it was not until rather late in autumn 
that the girl and her first lover met agar 

After all, Honor had decided not to sell th 
house in Regent's Park, and after: months «of 
absence it was good to come back to the 
beautiful old place she loved 

One afternoon, when the last sunshine of 
the year was gilding the faded trees in the 
Park, Mr. Fletcher and Basil called together 
on Miss Creed. The son was slightly mers 
ous; the father, in high feather, felt confident 
that everything would come right, “old broth 
Was sooner warmed than new broth made’ 
there was no earthly reason why Susie, with 
her sweet nature, should shut her ears to the 
voice of her heart 

They were shown into a charming room 
where a fire of logs was crackling between 
the polished fire dogs on a wide hearth 
Warm colors glowed here and there in the 
shadows; quaint vases were filled with) het 
house flowers, and there was an air of quiet 
luxury in the apartment which Mr. Fletcher 
thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed 

“ Honor Creed always had plenty of good 
taste,’ he muttered into his son's ear No 
bumptious display of wealth here, just) the 
right amount of restraint! Por pity's sake, 
Basil, don’t look as if you had come to peta 
horsewhipping'! Hold up your head! 

The door opened, Basil's craven heart 
gave a pitiful throb, and the two women 
entered together 

If he had felt sheepish before, the young 
man was ten times sillier now that he was 
brought face to face with his lost) love 
Watchful kindness, change of air and scene 
and ease of mind had developed Susie 
beauty in a wonderful way She was se tall 
so gracefully clad in soft black silk, and se 
distinguished a person altogether, that the 
last spark of pluck in) Basil's bosom went 
out, and he acquitted himself so iene 
miniously that no girl in her senses could 
have thought anything of (him Honor 
secretly glorying in his discomfiture, met Mr 
Fletcher with perfect self possession 


e@ 


She was no longer a grim, regretful woman 
A contented mind is a great beautifier even 
to a spinster of forty five, and Ploner had 
unconsciously grown quite handsome while 
she was looking after Susi Her cheeks had 
filled out, and her brown eyes had a bright 
look of peace There was a littl: talking 
Mr. Fletcher ventured on some sentimental 
reference to the past, and was met by a 
baffling smile) Then he said) something, in 
a subdued voice, about his son's deep and 
unconquerable affection for Miss Lawrence, 
and this time there was a distinet flash from 
the brown eyes 

“ Susie," said Honor, calmly, we mustn't 
forget that Mr Basil) Fletcher dropped a 
letter when you saw him last T think at had 
better be restored to him’ 

“Here itis,’ said Susie, holding it out in 
a firm litth white hand ‘Tt had ne envel 
ope when Miss Creed picked it up. so she 
could not help reading it, you see ' 

As soon as Derrick Fletcher's eyes fell on 
that Juckless letter he knew that the game 
was over Sasil, pale and shaky, received 
it with a few inmartiouiate words, and every 
body felt that it was time to put an end te an 
embarrassing situation 

“Calla hansom? No, sir, certammly met 
snapped the elderman when they were fairl 
outside the house “It's net at all likely 
that you'll ever be able to afford anything 
better than a ‘bus Don't you kiow you cre 
the biggeest fool that walks? Why couldn't 
you have putomy note into the fire instead of 
dropping it right at the yirl’s feet? 


Why couldn't you have let me po my own 
way? )) retorted the other, in a passion It 
Ithadnt been for you and your hearth con 


duct T should have been engaged to ber st 
You interfere mommy life and make aoe 


it, and then you throw all the Delarne ion 
Phere Wai pot bianiye irrational in) t 

remarks aed Myr bleteher Criannipertigye a 

rn the pathermy clusk le yan te bee af tit 

conmseious that be bad mice cone oft 

life as well a h SOS Prom first te i 

he had devoted himself to the sors) | 

Mammon, and had got astonishingly Little ter 

his pain Mrs bleteher held the string f 


the family pur It would ba been better 


fo he had gone honestl to work ated pore ! 
to old) Mr Creed that he wa rt tr I 
trusted wath Pfonor and ber fort 
But Deculda't base done at bie ae keane 

edlyed mentally It wasn't noe ] 
knew that it wasnt And oot n't in Ba 
either oy there Hey tase nm kicku 
because Phave piven hime nature (sett 
feogrgry nt it, n boy?) the ad 

Keep ropluck. there are | 
fish intl i TI Penny NI / 

eee 


Trying to Make a Perfect Book 


L ofint or fir 
Is | ’ ‘ 
[' 

once produced a work 
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perien { the long Arct niyelit It 
R in Neweornibet ; md ened a Jaanuary 
' ptember was pretty comfortable ‘Then 
f tehelens! ! ‘ ered the mountain J hie 
: ames ! 1 COP Up MAPOn pout my thea 
> titer t t! fishing boot et sail for 
» 4 \rchan 1 the routed froze, the in dewst at 
: , reatl 1 hea fell. Winter liad 
itt t (on tl da wham the int 
ecb at f for tl ist time all bands went 
4 t «of rte bid at farewell It remained 
' ht for balf an hour os For a f 
; i yr there i i frpecorgnitigye tw t 
Thiet { fii } aned grave pela t { ! i 
yhit 1} turs Shome the whole twednt 
; four tenure Phe buts of the colony were 
| boried under the snow, of whieh thick whirl 
i ; sinds tilled the cat Phe wine shook the 
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tie could hold one communication with each 
, other, though the huts were side by sick 
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£3) | and cheer them It lasted sometimes for five 
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it eom aD) isles ter hescribe Po enyoys 
; the spectacle Poused te remain for hours ina 





¥4 hole am the snow, sheltered from the wind 
% ' 
I have never seen anything: mere terrible 
than a tempest during the Polar night Man 














‘ fects tamself overwhelmed im immensity 
When there came a lull in the storm the men 
’ ventured out te breathe the aur and purge 
' ther lunes of the exhalations of the smoking 
4 lamps fed with seal oul Pwilight appeared 
iN iearmom the middle of January, ane om the 
/ twentieth the sum rose abowe the horizon 
while the members of the Tittle colony stood 
+ noline facing atand fired a salute No one 
, had died, but all had the look of corpses 
f Health returned te all with the appearance 
ef the sun Le Tour du Monae 
' ; 
' eee 
a In a Jungle Storm in Stam 
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\ \ I deons t " thing through th 
! i\ shich one fled for 
ref hk t ! ined and wath 
f dlashin firricnastsy 
i ‘ { they wer » PPE 
< t trek 1! ur with oon 
§ ' | ! and hurling 
{ t! font f touadlet In 
! ! \ W “ ilk and 
1 ‘ tw ‘ I vyf rtu 


I bhad ur 
‘ tw have broker 
e . ' futures hung 
Art . ! ! t Ino toker 
' } hid ' 
' 4 ive 
j ‘ te thia i u *. t 
: ! {te rn t 
‘ ‘ «1 have broke Ihe ave 
shes « a have ¢ ' eatth a 
: ‘ 1 ated bet tokes 
‘ " 
! 4 ! " 
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! thre tee . 
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/” D he S 
Pretr 
NI of the miewst ul que | P 
the earth is Kimberts ins 3 
Africa There i situated ’ 
world’s great chamond vault T! 
exciting thing about the vault ts the uncer 


tainty of its contents No one knows how 


deep itis, nor how many bunedreds of nm 


of clollars chameoned wm caontarns 


worth of 


Its length and width, however, have been 
pretty accurately determined, and) twenty 
five years of careful prospecting t ave proved 
with some degree of certainty that ne other 
woh great vault exist in Seuth Africa, and 
poreboately im neo other peart of the world The 
cliamond | Ina i and Brazil have peal | 
their mnefflectual fires before tl / Als 
borigehit « isthe Dutch Boers call th 
it the mines of Kimberte 
It w in the vear i. that t first 
bright eyes was found on ai tal " 
Schalk Van Niekerk’s fiarimben nt 
Hopetown district of South Aft i t! f 
the Orange River Phe man whe ma t 
discovery bore tl une nt t t 
Cr Re pore Dagmat nl rv pat 
that a roof the bane ! Isle 1 f 
tome more pre us than 1} 
Te t ned ot on tl fart t Deert 
' a} , i «of +} hy pr 
{ rel t " thy ‘ ’ , , } } j 
Voreotagehit at th other pretty st tot 
firin here feortunat qo} tra va 
hiuaniter iw it 1! frre matur ‘ st 


other te earching for 


clillvy whenait became known that a cet 


tent authority checlared Mr ‘> Re ily ~ starthe 


worth twenty five hundred dellars ato th: 
levast Here and there other bright eves 

were found Some children pucked a. few 
out of the mud wall of their father’s hous 

Phe mud of which this wall was made natu 
rally became an object of interest, and more 
diamonds were found in it Phus in var s 


ways interest was kept alive 


e 


A native witch finder proved to be a 
diamond-finder as well, for in his: possessron 
was discovered a pure brilliant of the first 
water, weighing cighty three and ai half 
carats, and sold afterward to the Countess of 
Dudley for one hundred and twenty ! 
sand dollars For years the witch doctor 
had used the stone as a charm, and perhaps 
on this account the possession of the Star 


five tl 


of South Africa’ is said to make the present 
owner more charming and bewitching than 
every 


Of course there were not wanting these who 
pooh poohed the whole tdea of diamonds 
nm Kimberley One of these saprent ind: 
viduals, a geolowist, Jo Ro Gregory bey 
idvaneced the astounding theory that 
were brought ino the ereps. of 
ostriches from some far off and unknown 
land Moreover, de 


proved beyond a oper 
idventure, from the geological character of 
the district which he 
carefully examined,” that it was pmposs 
that diamonds had ever could 1 
found there And yet im about a vear fr 
the publication of that absolutely comy im 
very 
which the 


D.aMtie 
then 


dhamends 


had lately and very 


bean oot 


statement, on this vround the greatest 


dhamond mines world has ever 


known were discovered —mines which vield 


every vear more than twenty million dollars 
worth of diamonds his brilliant geologist 
deserves to rank with the equally br int 
scremtifi nan who demonstrated 

iwely that a ship driven by steam ¢ 
never cross the Atlantic Ocean, w trea 
tise, as cruel fate would have it, was rr 


ross the ocean on the very tear 
hich he demonstrated couldn't ¢ 


> 





° 

It is ef interest to know how the d 
fields look te day Imagine one of tl 
dreary spots on the earth's: surface , 
by nature, mot as man has ead it 
Immense, wind swept table re than 
four thousand feet above the sea level 


parched in summer and occastonally drow med 


out in winter, an arid desert plain fit: fer 
cactus shrubs and prickly | pears 
ostric tye md goats that cam digest pol s 
nd thorn bushes; a portion of the earth's 
surface which thirty vears ave the boldest 
prophet would never have ventured te prodret 
could ever suppert a hundred whit men 
Here ter cha ver find i thro the ctv oat 
thirty tl ind people, stores, and churches 
and schools, tennis courts and foot! the lads 
evele tracks and clubhouses, and the ev 
dence f mexdern civilization 
The first thing that attracts tl itt 
P _ the r a Ps 


oe Se ea 


The World's Great Diamond Vault 
Ly the Kev. Franas Kk. Clark, D. 1D. 
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Sees eet 


he a fe ’ 


Sees 


long ti railway line These floors are 
fields. six miles inm-extent, on which have 
heen dumped the diamondiferous ground 
Forty t wed loads a week are laid down 
om these flaors. cach load averaging one carat 
of clramvotnd worth almost seven dollars 
That great tleld ws a veritabl Golconda In 


that unpromising looking dirt are tens of 
thousands of sparkling gems, worth millions 


ef dollars diamonds white and lustrous, 
ciamomds vellow, and orange, and perhaps 
pink, mest rare and valuable of all; little 
diam und ise diamonds, some of them 
worth a King's ransom 

Pert s—whe knows?—the bigygest and 
meat Valuable gem the world has ever seen ts 
giittering unde that dull clod) yonder 
Phen why mot step over that wire fence which 
keeps vou from the floors and help 

your f Not quite so fast, my friend! It 
tegether probable that you would find 

nyt me of vou did step over into the flow 
for diamonds, like some valuable and 
t s characters that T have known, kee} 
Verve? ! t of sight Phe diamonds at 
mest! leadded= oon that hapd soil which 
? f eks in the open air betere it 

! rized and washed \ steam 

r < tantly running over it, hastens 

t pet s ef disintegration; and it is a 
tedious operation to get. the 
vels ont fia iain to moralize for a 
t—.« vis, like ether things most 


» be had for the asking. 
° 


Moreover 
over that wa 


if you should attempt to step 

rope more than one pair of 
keem eves would be upom you, and probably 
mere than threatening = pistol barre! 
would be leveled at your offending head lt 


oom 


by am : vou should find a diamond by 
the rexacds or should have one given vou, 
the best thing vou could do would be to 
throw i v, though it be the Kohinecr 


ene unpardonable sin’ in 
Komlbeerlov is to have a rough diamond in 
veur pessesston aif veu are net a licensed 
Murder, arson, burglary, 
tare all trivial crimes on the diamond 
d with the one sin which has a 
all to itself—the sin of 
or, to speak less enigmatically, 
Thamend Buying 


clrarmeetmd « vler 
} 
Miais 


net step across the wire fence, 
but gaoenm to that great building where the 
ind the gravel sorted. We 

lispensable pass, the armed 
sentry lets us within the building, and now 
itened by the din of machinery 
that takes the precious sail into its capac 1OUS 


praduce the i 


we are ce 


evilinders nd disintegrates it, and shakes 
tt about, and washes it, and then discharges 
the washed gravel, diamonds and garnets 
nto a verve ingemious machine called the 
moulsator, wher by a constant, throbbing, 

satimg motion the diamonds and heavy 
pebbles are shaken to the bottom, while the 

2 stuftl which contains no gems floats cf 
‘ rt! et } 

In t batt of the pulsators are wir 
meshes of dificrent diameters which sort the 
pebbles mto heaps of about the same size 
But an unt ’ Writer necd not try to 
desctibee complicated machinery to untechni 

1 readers Let us hasten on to the most 

terestima 1 miefall Here, on both sides 


ne ta Ss sit fifty men with heaps of th 


\ } ler before them Who knows th 
\ th that may He in those heaps of 

to stemes? Each man has a steel 

knof fat rshape and a tin box, not 
K ts te-box, witha slit in the 

t Wot kuifte he deftly spreads out 
t tt tomes om the table, and his quick 
es Ss U yr us gems, which he picks 


tdrops into his mite box 


I superintendent takes off the cover cf 
f the boxes and lets us look within 
s t is tt t «clhamonds, the result cf 
t merning S werk alone! Here is a man 
sortimg reer gravel, and his tin box con 
t S fer ree diamonds! Anether by his 
. sscarching ina pile of medium sized 
uray mi he has more smaller ones, while 
ther has a heap of minute brilliants, 
t reer than a pin head, in his tin 
bron \e t gravel is serted over by con 
Victs, w tt ompanyv only a shilling a 
clay mad st more diamonds, overlooked in 
t frst scrting re rescued by them from 
the adhoberis befor toms cast out on the ever 
tims mtain af tailings.’’ 
+ 
“ .% rpuessing wit 


Volume t-o 


, No. 33 


been dug out and washed and < rt 





mines As about five million ca: 
ton, nearly fifteen toms” weight of oo. a 
monds have been « Xpetted. and © dia 
thousands of toms remain te hk : . ay 
IS Wise othe ugh tee Say fe the } man 
vault has mot been sounded a the 
the diggings geo the richer : on 
though in Nature's gr - i 
« best 


diamonds had settled ts 
plums in a pudding 
The largest 


ke the 


diamond 


of ~ 
however, was not found at Kim? 
Jagersfonte, in the Orange Free <:. 
is said te be ** the largest and n 


Afry a 
Sart a 
This 

\ aluable 


diamond in the world Rs gros os he 

nine hundred and = sixty-nim ; = . 
carats, the color is) blue whe ol = 
quality very fine Its valu Root pos 


sibly be estimated for it must 


Te ™mem 
bered that theugh diamonds of or. 


TY Size 








have a recognized market ya! f from 
seven to ome hundred dollars xT carat 
according to fineness, quality . 
When the stone goes abevs andred 
carats Its price is enormously enhanced with 
each additional carat Tih i thin 
literally priceless jewel is about ty und a 
half inches, its greatest wict mt two 
inches, the extreme girth in w« . five and 
three-cighths inches, and in leng t ix hone 
six and three fourths inches hice 
° 

Two more places of great rest we nist 
Visit. One ts the native comp wher 
the workmen are kept for three months at a 
time In a voluntary prison. net ved to go 
out or mn or to cCUutnmun atk Art ther 
friends Even the top «f u vreat mn 
pound is covered with a wire netting. les 
sume workman throw out an innocent wok 
ing potato studded with diamonds to a friend 
beyond the walls. When they ar scharged 
from their three months” serv it thew are 
stripped and searched, and subjected te all 
sorts of mameless indigmitics “tm their 
clothes or under their skin a brilliant be oon 
cealed. On one swarthy skinned Africana 
suspicious sore was onmee discovered The 


doctor thought he cught toe lance the wound 
and there found three diamends’ 
Thousands cf natives 
a single compound, and they come from all 
parts of Africa—Kathrs 


ire often gathered m 


Basutes, | 
, 


Fingees and half a dezen other trilkes Mast 
of them are ** raw heathen,”’ and no better 
opportunity for muisstomary werk can be 
imagined than is here found 
eo 
There are the men who blast, and dig, and 


hoist to davlight the blue ground They 
stand at the beginning cf the diamond 
industry, soto speak. At the other end. in 
the office of the De Beers Company, we finé 
the finished product the diamonds, sorted 
and sized and graded. waiting for shipment 


this tT 


unite? 


What a fairv-land is 
monds galore’ On every « 
them! Little shining piles of whet 
A million dollars’ worth awarinmg s 
A trusted cottictal, emploved mi ot! 


Ura 
heaps af 
stones 
ipment! 


‘thee m 





examining and valuing the diamonds. shows 
us about Here ts a big ome of tu indred 
carats, worth twenty dollars a r Her 
is a heap of ten-carat stomes.  Hete ts a twin 
stone; a clean cleft im the nx makes 
twins A vellow stome ts ver 

but this deep orange ts exceeding!) nate at 
worth still more; while thrs int k ston 
cf only one-fourth of a carat ts Tmt 
untold value, for only thr ri k 
monds have ever been found 1 black 
spots render this heap of st SS 
valuable, and their bead “* faults s 


fit only for drills 


make this prle 


ing other diamends. ** How rt s 
diamonds are absolutely perfect ws 
about cight per cent rep 

he carelesslv ran 1 hrgers - 
hundred thousand dollars) wet 
How much like human nat = + 
spot, some off celor, som 

Alas, how much smaller rs 

men and women than of 

no defect ait morals - 
many and obvtews Like t eee 


Komberles ket ea h ore i’ k 
himself The Independent 


eee 
An Experiment with the 
+ ecg with the werd _ 
write down one humid 


they occur to vou 


nory 


thre one wl h Washingt . rd 
vests to vou r msibely » .¢ 

It may b> ore siche nt Tak 

first comes into vour n 

manner let t third w 

the second, tu far? hy t 

on Lb caret that tw ° 

suveested by tl t! Cex 


Drop the frst emtirely 
vo from the second alone 
ing written this St of Warts 


furnished voursc!t w 
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e ~ in 
: How Nations Chose their Flags 
a 
: PATRIOTIC COLORS OF ALL LANDS 
* 
ce ee RAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARRRARRARKRER 
a= FX DEPENDENCE DAY exhibits an 
‘= n& tual display of bunting, but 
S ay . poople understand the origin 
Pd > i the Stars and Stripes, savs the 
‘ sun It ws said te have origi 
th shield of caat «farms of 
\ T! Washingtems were a 
‘ » eshere family, and in the early 


ntocnoth centurv varheas mem 
familw lived at the village of 
eton, about six miles from 
‘ There are tombstones in the 
# Lawrence and his brother, 
‘ srongtem, the former of whom 
iT 610 ln the tombs are 
f the family, and the blazon 
stripes he great grand 
mous President emigrated 
Broadge’ s Creek, Westmoreland 
Vear 1057 Thas there is 
that tl American flag got its 
ad aml white str pos and 
i of Washingten, and the 
trom his crest The num 
the United States banner 
tlerent States enjoving the 
statehood 
Marlborough hold Blenheim 
i of presenting to the 
yo oom the anniversary of 
heim a small flag embroid 
hs, and taken from the 
<ccaston The fag is hung 
t Windsor, oappesite the 
Dukes of Wellingten hold 
- \ Hise, presented by “'a 
to the here of Waterloo, 
of presenting a flag to the 
lyon the anniversary of the 
Vatetion Thess dag ws also hung 
pesite the throne 


vos of England and Scotland 

r James I the flag carried 

‘ stups was white, with the red 
~ t tioerge emblazoned on it, 
sted upen Scottish ships was 

ross of Satnt Andrew on it, 

sof the English flag being per 

i herizental, and thease of the 

~ ’ ng chagenal Owing to some 
limes between the ships oft the 

the King ordered “that a new 


wlopted, having the cress of 
. terlacedd with that of Saint 
blue greund of the flag of 


~ All Stops were te carry this flag 
st head, and English ships 

iW the recberess of Saint George, 

~ ttish ships that eof Samt Andrew, at 

> © April r2. inthe vear 1606, 

kK was first: hetmted at sea, but 


trl tl parliamentary union of 
ries. in the vear ior, that it 
is tl military fag of Great 


Patrick eress was added in the 





rt faz now denotes the 

thr kingdoms land 

und Phe silks from which 

mad ar all woven in 

.. All the flags ter British ships 
t the Reval standards, ar 


(aavermment dock vards. and 
mber required may be 
tact that mm the color loft at 
bout enghtecn thousand flags 


i Vear Th English Roval 


r carric«) int action, even 
relen rm porsem cemmands 
st nh ! ate enturics ba k 
. 

scr . tf tn sixtecnt 
t Reva standard 

re t Kynge s pr mM. or 
horn nm brattavle and t 

mn vards The Roval 

rt sed oon ships except 


stv rs on beard. of a member 
the Prince of 
ward his own stand 
It resembles that of the 


lv other thar 


that it bears a label of thre 





< 


_— 





Reeeraearke 


is Said that it was instituted by Acharas I in 
the year Seog, on the occasion of that monarch 
forming an alliance with Charlemagne He 
took for his device the thistle It is also 
said concerning the imtradduction that King 
Hungus, the Pict, had a dream. in which 
Saint Andrew paid him a maimght var 
and promised him a sure victory over hes 
foes, the Northumbrians. ©im the followmne 
day Saint Andrew's cross (|X) appeared in the 
air, and the Northumbrians were defeated 
The last time that it ss upon record when 
the “Fiery Cress”” was sent throagh the 
Highlands was when the Earl of Mar ransed 
the standard at Castleton of Bremar im the 
vear 1715. His address callimz «at th 


clans was dated from Invercauld Hors. 
e 


The ancient fi wif Ireland was a gelden 
harp on a dark blue greand. as now om 
blazoned in the Irish quarter of the Roval 


| 

standard. Green was never heard of as a 
national color until the wear tres T? 
revolutionary Irish leaders, for the paryes 
of uniting all classes of Irehmen amd to n 
the Orangemen to the rest of their coantrn 
men, adopted the colar green, green being 
produced by the uniting of bluc and orang 
rhe Battle of the Standard. farcht beta <7 
the English and Scuts mn ti reten «af 
Stephen, toek its name fron the remarkal 
standard taken imte action It was a car 
upon four wheels, resembling the carraccne 
of the people of Lombardy These starmlard 
cars are saki te have becom mventecdd of frat 


used Uy Eribert, Archbishop of Milan. om thx 
year 1035. Rt was a car upem four abe«ks 
painted red, and se heavy that it was draan 
by four pairs of oxen. In the cemtre of 1 


car was fixed a mast, which supqeeted a 
golden ball, an mage of the Saver. and 
the banner of the repabln Tre freamet cof thee 
mast were placed a few of t mest valiant 


Warriors, in the rear of i a bamd of warliks 
music Feelings of relegran, of omolitary 
glory, of local attachment. of patridism, 
were all assciated with the carreccma, the 
idea of which ts sappesed to have been 
derived from the lewrsh ark of the covenant 
It was from the platform of the car that the 
priest administered the athees of religrem te 
the army No disgrace was se intaderalble 
amony the free crtrzens of Lombardy as that 
entailed by suffermmg an enemy te take the 
carroceie The English standard car pr 
sented the mast of a vessel stromgly Lastemc«] 
IN positron At the tep af the mast a larg 
cruciiix was displaved, having im the centre 
a silver box containing ti cuter rated 
wafer or sactament, and lower dean the 
mast was decorated wrth the hanmers of the 
three English saints 

In former times banners were dmplavesd 
in all church = precesspets thus Saint 
Augustine carried a banner with the emogn 


of a cross befere King Fthe lle rt 


All large momasterires also peasessedd ther 
special banmmers ami nm ti s ‘ n 
ecclestastics engaged m wartar t T™ 


carried before th 


° 
The banner of the cress was bkene br t 
Crusaders in the Fast. and was emplhewed bey 
the armies of Ferdinand bemeath Graz ‘ 
against the crescent A nebleman ws als 
sand te hay cart i the hanner «f Saint 
William of York, amd ul Engtish Falwares 

and Henrvs wom their viectetres rt 
banners of Saint Falward t Comfcas and 
Saint Edmund tf Bury After s winning 
of the crown om Bosweert I t Blemr 
Earl of Richman " ,as t S created 
Henry VII placed the hanner : S&S 
George m the Cather f Sarnt P I 
hanner «of bs wari > rT? ~ : 
crosses, that of Saint Ccorg t raatt 
saint of England. Saint Patruk, sat? 
saint of Ireland, and that of Sarmt Andr 
the patrem sant f Scotlam! I : 
flAamme of Sarmt Deenrs’ Able w was tron 
by Saint Lewis. bw Pl a) i mi | 

le Gero at «tlhe Lire that t ‘ t 
France against (sermany I Pog sent 
omsecratedd ¢ rs te « irlerma? : 
Philip of Spain fee hes Arn " There ar 


shout fifty fear National & - tm tt — 
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himself, like others, to the service of a 
nebleman. The English “‘trooping of the 
ooors ° had a strange origin, for tradition 
m the brigade of Csuards attributes the insti 
tution of this parade to William, Duke of 
Cumberland, Colonel of the Coldstream and 
afterward of the First Foot Guards, whe 
was scandalized at the unsteadiness = of 
wheers scarcely recovered from their mid 
might petations when they appeared on 
parade at the then unusual heur of six in 
the morning. It is said that the Royal Duke 
devised the mancwuvres, which required 
each officer and non-commissioned otheer 
te march slowly and selitarily in a stranght 
line directly to his post. The least) un 
Seadiness was certain of detection 
ARthough the necessity of this” test) ne 
longer exists, the parade is carried out on 
its original form It has been customary 
te have the display on the soverengn’s berth 
day since the accession of George I 


The Danish National flag is a crimson 
hanner bearing a white cross, and ts a sacred 
emblem of victory and triumph to the Danes 

The ancient flag of Denmark was the 
raven, one of the sacred birds of the famous 
thn, and this banner floated on the ships 
of the old Sea Kings whe formerly infested 
English shores, and was retained as the 
National emblem until the commencement 
of the thirteenth century At this” time 
Waldemar I], the husband of the beautiful 
and bellowed Dagmar, was King of Denmark 
mm June 22, 1219, a terrible battle was 
fhacht at Volmer between the Christian and 
pagan Danes The Christians were nearly 
everocome when Anders Sunneson, the Arch 
tushep, and his holy brethren, ascended a hill 
evetilooking the battle ane pevn et at preg 
Moses, the Archbishop stretche 1] ferth his 
wms m= supplication and prayer to Creal 
While he could hold up his hands the 
Christians prevailed, but when they dropped 
from fatigue the pagans had the advantage, 
seohos brethren supported his arms The 
hanner of the Christians had, however, been 
lest in the conflict, when a crimson banner, 
bearing on it a white cross, was seen 
descending from Heaven, and a voice was 
heard to say, °° When this sign ts borne aloft 
vou shall conquer! ”’ The whole Christian 
hest gathered themselves together under the 
Heaven descended banner of the cross and, 
assured of victory, utterly routed their pagan 
adversaries, who took to flight in abject fear 
The Christians then assembled on the theld 
of battle and gave thanks to Goad for the + 
tery. The King conferred the homer af 
knighthom! on thirty tive of bis brave 
warriors under the banner of the cress, 
which was then called the © Dotnmebrog. "or 
the banner of the Danes The last fragment 
of this Heaven descenae d banner ts sand te 
be still preserved inthe Treasury of Northern 
Antiquities in Copenhagen. It ots, however, 
merely a part of the staff, richly inland and 
ernamented with gold, and was recovered in 
the vear mgr by Frederick VIO from a 
yeTson mn Kicl, into whese hands wt had 
fallen 1 he old banner was takento Koel 
in the vear 1713 by Frederick IV from 
Caattorp, to which place — the Duke of 
Holstein (sattorp had carried t asa spunl of 
war Hk deposited ito in’ the church of 
Saint Nicolat, and wm was hung alerve the 
high altar, but at the restoration of the 
church it was sold, tewether w 
things, as old rubbish, and ts 


> = 


have been burned, with the excep 
prece of the staff Such, then, es the I teow 
of the Roval banner owned by the I ' 
of Wales as the daughter of the King ' 
leenmark 


The French do not year te kreow the 
emgin of the tricolor The mest) pretsal 
theory of its cachet on t! at tl i ! rel 
blue were borrowed from the ar mt tial 


of Paris, used by the citizer 


eck It alseo pp i+ ’ 
ih Bourton er | acl ! fer t 
rt sishe of th (sarc Nat at 
AA t pov te the K img t . 
sriters affirm that Lou XVI, humnself, wit 
hes own hand, made tl barre shen 
the fiat of the staircase of the Hhete 
\ e, he placed in the white cookad f | 
hat the ribbon offered him by Barly Hieow 
ever this may be, some time elapsed befer 
: t? r became tl XN as 

e 


It anciremelad, Umberto I t t 
} rT? asth ul ! i r ! ar ter rel 
ngth and x ind i t re ‘ 


Wonderland of Science 
MODERN DISCOVERIES EPITOMIZED 


AsTRONOMERS claim that there are over 
17. Soo coo comets inthe solar system alome 


Artece of tron was found in an air passage 
ef the great pyramid which has been there 
since 700 BC 


Tut British Museum has no less than seven 
hundred theological books written concern 
ing the creation of the world 


Tub smaller the seeds of plants the more 
numerous they are single plant of spleen 
wort will produce, itis claimed, over a mil 
liom seods 


Att known chemical elements are repre 
sented in sea water They are not always 
capable . however, of Dror detected by 
chemical analysts 


Tut ee are forty exght different materials 
used in comstructing a plane, from nme fewer 
than sixteen different countries, and employ 
ing forty five different hands 


Two firtasof the entire area of the United 
States comsists of arid land, amd upeen 
Oth mmm acres of this Lame « ropes « coupled ne 
raned if water were supplied 


[hex TORS sav that there tis a small ganglion 
mn the throat that has control of the muse les 
of that region and acts very much like a true 
bramoinoits comtrol of the parts subject te at 


Like TeNaNe Bersiper of the French Navy 
has invented a COMPASS Which choes away 
with a steersman, as the compass steers tl 


vesselitself by operating surtable mechanism 


Tee repeert of the Challe nyer deep oA 
expedition has taken more than tem years te 
prepeure It fills fifty quartes, contains og 
pexes, joeoo plates and countless engrayvim 


VITAL statistics prove that, taking the 
world over, there are ome hundred and mene 
women te every one hundred men (rut of 
every nine sudden deaths reported enght of 
the number arc men 


ACCORDING to Galton the patterns om the 
finger tips are net comedy trv Deetngre adele 
throughout life, but the chamce of the turer 
prints of two persons bem alike om Te than 


one chance in Oe Pe 


Tut mest) easterly pomt oof the United 
States is Quoddy Plead, Miatme, the meet 
westerly, Attoo Island Nlaskia, the ticest 
neottherly, Point Barrow, Alaska. the mest 
southerly, Key West, Florida 


XN (.h RK MAN Screntist has) succeeded in 
propagating sponges artiterally his first 
cost was twenty dollars. cost of matntenanes 
was almost nething, and a crop comsisting of 
four thousand sponges was the result 


Blt Necik says Carroll) 2) Wright bit 
caused mere men to commit petty cron 
than anything else Oot sim thretpscomed recone 


hundred and tifty clht homicides im) psqe 
five thousand one hundred had no trades 


Prants oftemexhibit sdmething very much 
like: tate Db igrenes If abucket of water cur 
ing adry season be placed a few inches frown 
terowinyg pumpkin or melon vine, the Latter 
will turn from its course and im a day or tw 


will vet ome of its leaves inthe water 


Sik ANbpREW CLARK, President of the R 


Colley of VPhystmians and Surgeon } 
wdvised that each meouthtul of feed st 
thirty two bites that 1 tie feet 
temoth fone wishes te a ! | 
med make the jaw sork feor cc Living 
Tue are @ large number of Nereis 
4 ny Whohave nevertake nthe tr ttale tt 
wed Among them are the bonpercn of 
(aermany, King of aly, the present and 
Kim ft Spain, the Queen of Hf it 
hk fit ria armed th Kou ! 
: " beumin 4 ' ' f | 
’ ! ' 2 r ' ti ; t i 
wi | ! t that ther ' 
try ' teaon near rat r 
' ’ . rings th pr fot 
eh +} i re miat ' ] tik 


M beiwontd proved by 
water kept for twenty minut t 
event « tlewre bahrent t 
‘ %*.r i wert st t hi 

+! . & nice octets j ‘ 

‘ ' rt er 
tatiny th ® nt ' 
flaver not mcoditied 

Covew fifty kas f th 
o} P mafactur ' i 
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The Stratagem of the King 


THE SATURDAY 


< 


HOW THE FRENCH CAPTAIN WAS DUPED 


By Stanley 


THE days when Henry IV. of 
France was King of Navarre only, 


and in that little kingdom of hills 


outhwest comer of the latger country, was 


and weeds Which occupies the 


with difheulty supporting the Huguenot caus 
wainst the Prench Court and the Catholr 
Dicer in the days when every teolated 
castle from the Garonne to the Pyrenees 
was a bone of contention between the young 
King and the crafty Queen mother, Catherine 
le Meclies i conference between these nota 
ble personages took place in the porctureseue 
] rise . timeworn and 

a lofty clit wove the broad 

of the Garonne, forty odd miles 

ry Peoredecat But its a small place now 
In the chives « which we are speaking, how 
ever, itt w iriteortant tronyly fortified, and 
guarded try le h looked down on a 
thousand 1 tiles event rising i) a Serie 


~ 


ore the ened of the 

lay on ca renorna, the 

ef which looked 

Hretgelat unpocore thre 

I hie To ‘ hate wid othe town 

lent Cduatsicl hye veroreligehot fell Loragedat 

med pure « vo fields and long straight 

lives cof poopelar thin the room a silver 

Lamp suspended from the cer threw light 

pom the table, leaving the farther parts of 

the room on stiacew The walls were hung 

with faded tapestry On the low bedstead 

noene commer Lay a handsome cloak, a sword, 

mdoonme of the clumsy pustels of the period 

Aeross a chau lay another cloak and sword, 

mdm the window seat, beside a pair of 

whdle bags. were strewn half a dozen such 

trithes as seldiers carried from camp to camp 

i osilver comft box, a jeweled dagger, a 
mask, and a velvet cap 

Thre tives cof thre priave ts. as they bent over 

dice, were in the shadow One —a slight, 

rho oman oof middle hemht, with a weak 

hin, ane aomouth as weak, but shaded by a 

fark mustache seemed, from the occasional 

mathe Whack he bet dirap, te be losing heavily 

Opponent a stouter and darker man, 

word cut aqeross his left temple, and 

meoerimg air whieh has at all times 

Uo the professtonmal seldier, showed) no 

of tritmaphooer clation nthe contrary, 

hie Kepet silences or spoke only a 

Wwordoor twee. there was a gleam of 

une! ‘pp excitement in his 

t he looked keenly 

judge of his feel 

time had come for 

he meditated 
laver threw down the 


f the evil one’ be 
hows that?’ 
replied the other 
play teomore 2?" 
no Lo had never 
t \s he spoke 
te the window, 
Upon the river 


cr manremained 
v, burt at length 
ly te his com 
laden 
Comite 
that the 
> 
Vruiiige 
ere any 
7 » thousand crowns 
t Thia the 4 \s faor thie 
ou Contintres rmoother. smeaothly 
ye Unpe thre pratas | “Wrote mn say 
na “that it means something dt ruin? 

Well, sit mel at at chee the voung 
man retorted, drawing himself up haughtily 
! cheek i strat mater with passion 

Dycqoennad tnpreon ous Th obve peared The met 
ifrand of th 

Crently ge ! friend the winner 

strong contrast with 
id no intention of 
Phose that play 
are net wont to 
in your own 

ie, Vicomte 


it less cont 


JF. Wevman 


Think over what I have said, then,’ was 
the brief answer 
For a full minute there was silence in the 
room. The Vicomte gazed out of the window 
with knitted brows and compressed lips, 
while bis companion, sitting down, leaned 
back in his chair with an air of affected care 
lessness. Outside the rattle of arms and hum 
of vores told that the watch was passing 
through the street Phe church bell struck 
one Suddenly the Vieomte burst into a 
hoarse laugh, and, turning, snatched up his 
Cloak and sword The trap was very well 
laid, Mo le Capitaine he said, almost jovi 
ally but | am still sober enough to take 
care of myself-—and of Lusigns I wish you 
yewnd might You shall have your money, 
never fear 
Still, bam afraid itw 
the Captain answered, as he rose and moved 
toward the door to open it for his guest 
His hand was already cm the itech when he 
paused Lik here he said what do 
you say to this, then’? Twill stake the two 
thousand crowns you have lost to me, and 
another thousand besides, against vour town 
Pool! no one can hear us If vou win, you 


' 


st you dearly,”’ 


yo olla free man with my theusand If you 
lose, Vou put me im possession one of these 
finves oagelit What do you say to that? <A 
sipgle throw to decide the questien 
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The young man’s }' tle face reddened IIe 
turned, and his eves sought the table and the 
dice irresolutely Phe temptation, indeed, 
came at an unfortunate moment, when the 
excitement of play had given way to depres 
sion, and he saw nothing before him outside 
the door, on which bis hand was laid, but the 
cold reality off ruin Phe temptation to 
return, and by a simgle throw set himself 
right with the world, was toe much for him 
Slowly he came back to the = table. 
“Confound you!’ he said arritably. ‘I 
think you are the evil one himself, Captain.”’ 

“Pont talk child’s talk said the other, 
coldly, drawing back as his victim advanced 
“Tf you do not Tike the offer you need not 
take itl’’ 

But the voung man’s fingers had already 
closed om the dice Picking them up he 
droppe d them once, twiee, thrice onthe table, 
his eves gleaming with the play fever “Tf 
Twin?” he said doubttalls 

“You carry away a) theusand crowns,"’ 
answered the Captain qqurte thy It you lose, 
you contrive to leave ome of the gates of 
Lusigny open for me before next tall meoon, 
That is all’’ 

“And whatif Dlose, and de mot pay the for 
feat?’ asked the Vicomte. laughing weakly. 

“DT trust to your hemor’ said the Captain 
And, strange as it may seem, he knew his 
man Phe young noble of the dav might 
betray his cause and his trust, but the debt of 
honor incurred at play was binding on him 

"Well, satd the Vicornte f ayres Who 
iS to throw first ? 

As vou will,’ replied the Captain, mask 
ing under an appearance of mdifierence areal 
excitement, which darkened his cheek and 
caused the pulse in the old wound om his face 
to beat furiously 

Phen, do you go tirst said the Vicomite 

With vour  permissien assented the 
Captain And taking the dice upin the caster 
he shook them with a practiced hand and 
dropped them on the beoare Phe throw was 
seven 

Phe Vicomte took up the caster, and, as he 
tossed the dice into it, glanced at the win 
dow Phe moonlimht shinine athwart it fell 
in Silvery sheen on a few feet of the floor 
With the light, semething of the silence and 
coolness of the night entered also, and 
appealed to him For a few seconds he hesi- 
tated He even made as it he would replace 
the box on the table But the good imstinet 
farted It was too late, and with a muttered 
word, which his dry lips refused to articu 
late, he threw the dice. Seven 


Neither of the men spoke, but the Captain 
rattled the cubes, and again tlung them on the 
table, this time with a slight air of bravado 
They rolled one over the other and lav still. 
Seven again 

Phe voung Vicomte’s brow was damp, and 
his face pale and drawn. He forced a qua 
vering laugh, and with an unsteady hand took 
his turn Phe dice fell far apart, and lay 
where they fell SIX 
The winner nodded eg The luck 
still with me ' ! ping his eves on 

! iph which had 


not be se 
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Very well." 

‘We quite understand one another,’’ con- 
tinued the winner, eyeing his man watch- 
fully, and speaking with more urgency. ~~’ 
may depend on you, M. le Vicomte?”’ 

“The Lanthenons have never been want- 
ing to their word,”’ the young nobleman 
answered, stung into sudden haughtiness. 
“If T live, I will put Lusigny into your 
hands, M. le Capitaine. Afterward I will 
do my best to recover it—in another way.”’ 

“| shall be entirely at your disposal,’’ 
replied the Captain, bowing lightly. And in 
a moment he was alone—alone with his 
triumph, his ambition, his hopes for the 
future—alone with the greatness to which his 
capture of Lusigny was to be the first step, 
and which he should enjoy not a whit the less 
because as yet fortune had dealt out to him 
more blows than caresses, and he was still, at 
forty, after a score of years of roughest ser- 
vice, the governor of a paltry country town. 
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Meanwhile, in the darkness of narrow 
streets, the Vicomte was making his way to 
his lodgings in a state of despair and unhap- 
piness most difficult to describe. Chilled, 
sobered and affrighted he looked back and 
saw how he had thrown for all and lost all, 
how he had saved the dregs of his fortune at 
the expense of his loyalty, how he had seen a 
way of escape and lost it forever! 

Worn out and exhausted, he entered his 
lodgings, and, securing the door behind him, 
stumbled up the stone stairs and entered his 
room. The impulse to confide his misfor- 
tunes to some one was so strong upon him 
that he was glad to see a dark form half sit- 
ting, half lying, in a chair before the dying 
embers of a wood fire. In those days a 
man’s natural confidant was his valet; the 
follower, half-friend, half-servant, who had 
been born on his estate, who lay on a pallet 
at the foot of his bed, who carried his billets- 
doux and held his cloak at the duello, who 
rode near his stirrup in fight and nursed him 
in illness, who advised him in the choice of 
a wife, and lied in support of his suit. 

The young Vicomte tlung his cloak over a 
chair. ‘' Get up, you raseal!’’ he cried, 
impatiently. ‘* You pig, you dog!’’ he con- 
tinued, with increasing anger. ‘‘ Sleeping 
there as though your master were not ruined 
by that scoundrel of a Breton! Bah!’ he 
added, gazing bitterly at his follower, “* you 
are of the canai//e, and have neither honor to 
lose nor a town to betray!’ 

The sleeping man moved in his chair and 
half turned. The Vicomte, his patience 
exhausted, snatched his bonnet) from his 
head, and threw it on the ground. ‘‘ Will 
you listen?’ he said. ‘* Or yo, if you choose, 
look for another master. Tam ruined! Do 
you hear? Ruined, Gil! IT have lost all— 
money, land, Lusigny itself, at the dice! ’’ 

The man, aroused at last, stooped with a 
lazy movement, and, picking up his hat, 
dusted it with his hand, and rose with a yawn 
to his feet 

Tam afraid, Vicomte,’’ he said, his tones, 
quict as they were, sounding like thunder in 
the Vicomte’s astonished ears, ‘' 1 am afraid 
that if you have lost Lusigny, you have lost 


1 


something that was not yours to lose! 
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As he spoke he struck the embers with his 
foot, and the fire, blazing up, shone on his 
face. The Vicomte saw, with unutterable 
confusion and dismay, that the man before 
him was not Gil at all, but the last person in 
the world to whom he should have betrayed 
himself The astute, smiling eyes, the 
aquiline nose, the high forehead and project- 
ing chin, which the short beard and mustache 
scarcely concealed, were only too well known 
tohim. He stepped back with a cry of hor- 
ror,“ Sire!’ he said, and then his tongue 
failed him. He stood silent pale, convicted, 
his chin on his breast. The man towhom he 
had confessed his treachery was the master 
whom he had conspired to betray. 

‘IT had suspected something of  this,’’ 
Henry of Navarre continued, after a pause, a 
tinge of irony in his tone. ‘‘ Rosny told me 
that that old fox, the Captain of Créance, was 
affecting your company a good deal, M. le 
Vicomte, and I find that, as usual, his suspi- 
cions were well founded. What with a gentle- 
man, who shall be nameless, who has bartered 
a ford and a castle for the favor of Mlle. de 
Luynes, and yourself, I am blest with some 
faithful followers! For shame!’’ he = con- 
tinued, seating himself with dignity. ‘‘ Have 
you nothing to say for yourself?’’ 

The young noble stood with his head 
bowed, his face white. This was ruin, 
indeed, absolutely irremediable.  ‘‘ Sire,’’ 
he said at last, ‘* Your Majesty has a right to 
my life, not to my honor.’ 

‘Your honor'’’ quoth Henry, with biting 
contempt 

Phe young man started, and for a second 
his cheek flamed under the well-deserved 
reproach; but he recovered himself. ‘* My 
debt to Your Majesty,’’ he said, ‘I am will 
Ing to pay 

‘Since pay you must,’’ Henry muttered 
softly 


But laim to pav als ny d to the 


ry aston 
Such an 
lly, and you 
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know it. Now, listen to me. 
for you that I came in to-night, intending ¢ 
question you. Your madness is known rey : 
only, and I am willing to overlook it = 
you hear? Cheer up, therefore, and be ; 
man. You are young; I forgive you. Thi, 
shall be between you and me only ” the 
young prince continued, his eyes s: ftening » 
the other’s head drooped, ‘ and you 
think no more of it until the day when I shall 
say to you, ‘Now, M. de Lanthenon for 
France and for Henry, strike!’ "’ , 

He rose as the last word passed his ]j 
and held out his hand. The Vicomte fel} : 
one knee, and kissed it reverently, then 
sprang to his feet again. “Sire,” he said 
standing erect, his eyes shining, “you have 
punished me heavily, more heavily than was 
needful. There is only one way in which I 
can show my gratitude, and that is by rid- 
ding you of a servant who can never again 
look your enemies in the face.”’ 

“What new folly is this?” said Henry 
sternly. ‘‘ Do you not understand that I 
have forgiven you ?’’ 

‘* Therefore, I cannot give up Lusigny, and 
I must acquit myself of my debt to the 
Captain of Créance in the only way which 
remains,’’ replied the young man, firmly. 
‘* Death is not so hard that 1 would not meet 
it thrice over rather than again betray my 
trust.’’ fh, 

‘This is midsummer madness,’ said the 
King hotly. 

** Possibly,’’ replied the Vicomte, without 
emotion; ‘‘yet of a kind to which Your 
Majesty is not altogether a stranger."’ 


It was lucky 
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The words appealed strongly to that love 
of the chivalrous which formed part of the 
King’s nature, and was one cause alike of his 
weakness and his strength, which, in its 
more extravagant flights, gave opportunity 
after opportunity to his enemies; in its 
nobler and saner expressions, won victories 
which all his astuteness and diplomacy could 
not have compassed. He stood looking with 
half-hidden admiration at the man whom two 
minutes before he had despised. 

‘I think you are in jest,’’ he said. 

‘““ No, sire,’? the young man = answered 
gravely. ‘* Inmy country they have a proverb 
about us. ‘The Lanthenons,’ say they, 
‘have ever been bad players, but good 
payers.’ I will not be the first to be worse 
than my name.’’ 

He spoke with so quiet a determination 
that the King was staggered, and for a minute 
or two he paced the room in silence, inwardly 
reviling the generous obstinacy of his weak- 
kneed supporter, yet unable to withhold his 
admiration from it. At length he stopped, 
with a low, abrupt exclamation. 

‘*Wait!’’ he cried. ‘I have it! J entre 
Saint Gris, man, I have it!’’ His eyes 
sparkled, and with a gentle laugh he hit the 
table a sounding blow. ‘‘ Ha! ha! I have 
it!’’ he repeated joyously. 

The young noble gazed at him in surprise, 
half sullen, half incredulous. But when 
Henry, in low, rapid tones, had expounded 
his plan, the Vicomte’s face underwent a 
change. Hope and life sprang into it. The 
blood flew to his cheeks. His whole aspect 
softened. In a moment he was on his knee, 
mumbling the King’s hand, his eyes full of 
joy and gratitude. After that the two talked 
long, the murmur of their voices broken more 
than once by the ripple of laughter. 

When they, at length, separated, and Henry, 
his face hidden by the folds of his cloak, 
had stolen away to his lodgings, the Vicomte 
threw open his window and looked out on the 
night. The moon had set, but the stars still 
shone peacefully in the dark canopy above 
He remembered ona sudden, his throat chok 
ing with silent, repressed emotion, that he 
was looking toward his home—the stiff, gray 
pile among the beech woods of Navarre 
which had been in his family since the days 
of Saint Louis, and which he had so lightly 
risked. And he registered a vow i! !i's heart 
that of all Henry's servants he wo 
forth be among the most faithful 


id hence 
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Meanwhile, the Captain of Cr art "He 
oh c 


enjoying the sweets of coming triu™| 
did not look out into the night, it 1+ true, om 
pacing up and down the room, he plannet 
and calculated, considering how |< might 
make the most of his success. At tie same 
time he knew that he could be sure ' { nothing 
until Lusigny was actually his, and © spent 
the next few days in considerable = sspens 
But no hitch oceurred. The Vicor! — 
the necessary communications to n; ane 
men in his own pay informed him ' © pee 
tions ordered by the Governor ©! sigh) 
which left him in no doubt that loser 
intended to pay his debt. 
It was, therefore, with a heart 4! 
with anticipation that the Captain! 
Créance two hours before midn': : 
evening eight days later. The ! hoe 
dark, but he knew the road we! jee 
with him a powerful force, com] pe + 
with thirty of his own garrison pan 
fellows, and in part of sixsco! * 
lent him by the Governor of Mont é' 
the Vicomte had undertaken 


r 


under some pretense or othe 


ly gas 
ut of 
n an 


iv 


one 


command, and to have 
opened by a trusty hand 


the 


along in excellent spirit 
with approval the dark line 

: the 
they plodded past him, tl 


swords and corselets cinging 
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He looked for an easy victory; but 


s ears . 
o vot any slight misadventure that would 
a. of his prey. As his company wound 
Q the riverside, their accoutrements 


» oad in the stream, or passed into the 
— i adow of the olive grove which stands 


at of Lusigny, he felt little doubt of 


ts -«s of his enterprise—that is, if 
the I ore no treachery. 

Th. troopers had scarcely halted under the 
last clump of trees before a figure detached 
vcelf trom one of the largest trunks and ad- 
vanced to their leader's rein. The Captain 
caw with surprise that it was the Vicomte 
himself For a second he thought something 
had gone wrong, but the young noble’s first 
words reassured him that all was well. 

® 
It is all right,’ M. de Lanthenon whis- 
pered, as the Captain bent downto him. ‘I 
have kept my word, and I think that there 


will be no resistance. The planks for cross- 
ing the moat lie opposite the gate. Knock 
thrice at the latter, and it will be opened. 
There are not fifty armed men in the place.” 

‘Good!’ the Captain answered, in the 
came cautious tone. ‘* But you se 

I am believed to be elsewhere, and must 
be gone 1 have far to ride to-night. 
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Farewell! 
rill we meet again,’’ the Captain 
answered, and with that his ally glided away 
ind was lost in the darkness. A moment 
of suspense, While one and another shivered 
for there is that in a night attack which 
touches the nerves of the stoutest—and the 
planks were found, and as quietly as possible 
laid across the moat. This was so success- 
fully done that it evoked no challenge, and 
the Captain, crossing quickly with some 
picked men, stood almost in the twinkling of 
an eve under the shadow of the gateway. 
Still no sound was heard save the hurried 
breathing of those at his elbow or the stealthy 
tread of others crossing. Cautiously he 
knocked three times and waited. The third 
rap had scarcely sounded before the gate 
rolled silently open, and he sprang in, fol- 
lowed by his men. 

So far, so good. A glance at the empty 
street and the porter’s pale face told him at 
once that the Vieomte had kept his word. 
sut he was too old a soldier to take anything 
for granted, and forming up his men as 
quickly as they entered, he allowed no one to 
advance until all were inside, and then, his 
trumpet sounding a wild note of defiance, 
his force sprang forward in two compact 
bodies, and in a moment the town awoke 
to tind itself in the hands of the enemy. 

\s the Vicomte had promised, there was 
no resistance. In the small keep a score of 
men did, indeed, run to arms, but only to lay 
them down without striking a blow when 
they became aware of the force opposed to 
them Their leader, sullenly acquiescing, 
vave up his sword and the keys of the town 
to the victorious Captain, who, as he sat his 
horse in the middle of the market-place, giv- 
ing his orders and sending off riders with the 
news, already saw himself in fancy Governor 
ofa Province and Knight of the Holy Ghost. 
lo his lueky hazard with the dice and the 
shrewd bargain he had made with the callow 
Governor of Lusigny he owed his great step in 
the direction of the attainment of his ambi- 
t Would he ever realize that ambition? 
Yea day and night he must plan for it, work 
for it live for it, make it his only thought. 


@ 

\s the red light of the torches fell on steel 
Caps and polished hauberks, or the serried 
ranks of pikemen, and the circle of white- 
laced townsmen, the picturesque old square 
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tooked doubly picturesque. Every five min- 
utes with aclatter of iron on the rough pave 
ment and a shower of sparks, a horseman 
ig away to tell the news in other towns 
enly the low murmur of voices was 
broken by a new sound, the hurried clang of 
not departing, but arriving. There 
mething in the noise that made the 
prick his ears, and secured for the 
‘r a speedy passage through the 
even at the last the man did not 
> horse, but spurring to the Captain’s 
en, and then only, sprang to the 
Kr | His face was pale, his eyes were 
scshot. His right arm was bound up in 
‘ined cloths. With an oath of amaze- 


the Captain recognized the officer 


sicl +) 


M « had left in charge of Créance, and 
t red out, ‘* What is it?” 

vy have got Créance! ’ the man gasped, 
r r 


They have got Créance! 
‘o?"" the Captain shrieked, his face 
pur with rage. 

‘© little man of Béarn! He assaulted 
undred strong an hour after you left, 
| the gate down before we could fire a 
ots. We did what we could, but we 
it one to seven.’’ 
t black in the face, the Captain 
other frightful oath. It was not only 
>4W governorship and honors vanish 
o-the-wisps, but that he saw even 
juickly that he had made himself 
ning-stock of a kingdom! And he 
I this day among the stories which 
ern French love to tell of the 
1 astuteness of the great Henry 
more frequently told, or more 
ghed over, than that of the 
nge of Créance for Lusigny 
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HOSE persons who have the honor to 
dine with Queen Victoria receive 
a note which reads something like 
this: 

“ The lord steward is commanded by Her Imperial 
ay om to invite Mr. ——— to dine at Windsor Castle 
on Saturday the twenty-seventh of November, eight- 
een hundred and ninety-seven, at g o'clock P. M., 
and to remain the night."’ 

Inclosed with the invitation, which is writ- 
ten with a pen in old-fashioned script upon 
a large card, is a smaller card, which reads: 

‘** Paddington Station, 5:10 P.M. Please hand this 
to the guard.” 

It is customary and necessary to respond at 
once to an invitation from the Queen, and all 
other engagements must be canceled. Noth 
ing but serious illness is considered a suffi 
cient reason for declining to obey her com 
mands, and they are not issued to sick 
persons. Before the lord steward sends out 
one of these invitations he takes care to 
ascertain whether the person to whom it is 
addressed is in England and able to accept 
The proper form for acceptance is: 

“Mr. ——— accepts with great pleasure the invita- 
tion of Her Imperial Majesty to dine at Windsor 
Castle at nine o'clock on the evening of November 
twenty-seventh.”’ 
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Upon arriving at Paddington Station at five 
“o'clock on the afternoon of the dinner the 
guest presents his card to the station-master 
or one of the guards, and is escorted to a 
special car bearing the Royal coat-of-arms 
and furnished with unusual luxuriance 
Sometimes, when there are a number of 
guests, there is a special train. Gentlemen 
are accompanied by valets and ladies by 
maids, and the servants have their own apart 
ment inthe car. The ride to Windsor on the 
quickest trains occupies forty minutes, and 
usually an hour. The distance is twenty- 
four miles. Upon arriving there the guests 
find a number of footmen and other servants. 
One footman is told off for each guest, takes 
charge of his luggage, escorts him to his 
carriage and looks after him, or her, if it is a 
lady, until he or she is safely aboard the 
train for London the next morning. The 
entire party travels deadhead, and the 
expense is charged to the Minister of the 
Household. 

The lord steward receives the guests as 
they reach the castle and directs them to 
their apartments, which include a sitting 
room, a bedroom, a dressing-room and a 
bath. When the guest is a lady there is 
always a maid in attendance. — It is not con 
sidered proper to leave the rooms until 
called for, and the guests amuse themselves 
the best they can. Her Majesty is the soul 
of punctuality. She keeps her appointments 
on the dot and expects her subjects to do the 
same. If a guest is ever late, he or she is 
sentenced to perpetual banishment from the 
Royal presence. No matter what his rank 
or influence, he never receives another invi 
tation to the castle, and, therefore, the 
attendants are in the habit of admonishing 
guests as to the necessity of being dressed in 
time. They have fully two hours and a half 
after their arrival, and have no excuse for 
tardiness on the score of time 
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Precisely at a quarter before nine a lady 
in-waiting calls at the apartments of each 
lady guest, and a gentleman in waiting at 
those of a gentleman guest, to escort them to 
the reception-room and present them to each 
other. Each gentleman is informed by his 
escort whom he is to have the pleasure of 
taking to the table, and is properly intro 
duced. He is also shown on a diagram the 
seat he is to occupy at the table. After 
these preliminaries are over the porticres 
that hide the second reception room are 
thrown back to disclose the lord steward, in 
full court dress, with his gorgeous staff of 
officers, standing beside a stout, red-faced 
little woman, who sits on the edge of a great 
gilt chair. By her side are usually two or 
three Princesses and maids of honor, and 
often one or more of her sons or sons in-law 
The guests then form a procession in the 
order of their rank and pass before Her 
Majesty, who offers her hand to them and 
murmurs a few pleasant words. Loyal sul 
jects always kiss the seams upon the back of 
her white glove, but she does not like to 
have Americans do so, because she knows 
that this ancient custom is not in vogue in 
our country. Therefore, when she with 
holds her hand from an American guest it 1s 
an act of courtesy rather than a slight 
Americans are usually informed in advance 
by their attendants of this peculiarity and 
are prepared for it 


There is no time for conversation Only a 
few words are exchanged Her Majesty 
ullv asks Americans about the he th 
President and his wife, and expre 
interest in their welfare if 


a notable incident or event 
States she may allude 
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well informed concerning current events 
Sometimes she invites a guest to take a seat 
beside her, which is a mark of unusual dis 
tinction that was conferred upon Mrs. Grant 
when she and the General were visiting 
Windsor some years ago, and upon Mrs. 
John Hay, wife of the American Ambassador, 
during the jubilee ceremonies last spring. 


When those in the party have all passed 
in review they proceed in the same order to 
the dining-room, and each stands beside his 
chair until the Queen enters on the arm of 
one of her sons or sons-in-law, or in their 
absence on the arm of a maid-of-honor. She 
is always dressed in black or gray. If in 
black, she wears white gloves. If in gray, 
black gloves. She carries an ebony, gold 
headed cane. Usually two East) Indian 
servants, in brilliant native costume, follow 
her and wait upon her at the table. Before 
Her Majesty takes her seat one of the Court 
chaplains says grace. She never sits with 
her guests, but has a small round table at the 
end of the room near the door, and seldom 
has more than one companion, who may be 
one of her daughters or the senior maid of 
honor, or lady-in-waiting. This is due to 
Her Majesty's feeble health. She cannot sit 
through a long dinner and quietly slips out 
before the guests have half. finished Nor 
does she take the food that is served to 
them. A few plain and simple dishes are 
provided for her repast- soup, fish, roast 
beef or mutton, with a salad and sweets 
At the main table a long French dinner is 
served of ten courses. There is a waiter for 
every two persons, and they move with mili 
tary precision Their livery is a searlet 
dress-coat with brass buttons, trimmed with 
gold lace, blue velvet short trousers, with 
gold braid along the seams, white silk stock 
ings and patent-leather shoes, with gold 
buckles. The guests are in court dress, and 
the gowns of the ladies must be cut in a 
certain way. American gentlemen and other 
commoners must wear black swallow-tail 
coats, white silk low cut vests, knee breeches, 
black silk stockings and patent- leather 
pumps. Noexception to this rule is allowed 
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The table service is gold) plate purchased 
by George IV at a cost of several mtilions of 
dollars. It is large enough to dine one 
hundred and twenty persons, but more than 
forty are seldom invited It is said that the 
gold and silver plate in) Windsor Castle is 
worth at least $10,000,000. Great chests of 
it are never used. This belongs to the 
Government. The furnishings at Balmoral 
and Osborne palaces belong to the Queen's 
private estate. Among the decorations that 
invariably appear upon the table at) state 
dinners are two immense flagons of gold, set 
with precious stones, that were captured 
from the Spanish Armada at the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and a famous wine cooler 
that was presented to George IV, and is said 
to have cost $35,000, often occupies the 
centre of the table A puacin k made of gold 
and precious stones is a favorite of the 
Queen, It was made in India and presented 
to her on the occasion of her fiftieth anniver 
sary. Another of her favorite ornaments 
is ativer’s head of gold with immense rubric 
for eyes and diamonds for teeth It also 
came from India and was a jubilee gift 

If Her Majesty is feeling well the guests 
find her in the drawing room when they 
retire from the table, and there is usually a 
program of music for their entertammment, 
which she thoroughly enjoys Sometimes 
she asks a guest to sit at ber side, and I 
know a pretty American yirl whose hand 
she held in her own in an affectionate way 
for half an hour one evening, and whom she 
kissed on both cheeks as she retired at the 
close of the evening 

I hope to see you again, my dear,’’ said 
the Queen of England and kmpress of India 

I shall send for you to spend a day with me 
very soon, and want you all to myself,’ and 
sure enough she did, and the young Yankee 
damsel was not only with the Queen all day, 
but drove with her in the park and slept that 
night in a room adjoining the Imperial bed 
chamber. The Royaltreatment of this youny 
lady emphasizes the fact that, of late, Her 
Majesty has been particularly gracious to 
other American girls This kindliness of 
manner was especially noticed in the case of 
Consuelo Vanderbilt) When, after her mar 


riage she was presented is the Douche ! 
Marlborough to the Queen mn of the 
English papers laid str ipoom the long 
time and cordial way Her Majest mtinued 
nN ' rT it ! 4 ’ ’ ’ ’ 
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If I Couls Choose 
By May Riley Smith 


| WOULD not dare, though it were offered me, 
To plan my lot for but a single day, 

So sure am I that all my life would be 
Marked with a blot in token of my sway 


But were it granted me this day to choose 

One shining bead from the world’s jeweled string, 
Favor and fortune | would quick refuse 

To Krasp a richer and more costly thing 


With this brave talisman upon my breast, 
1 could be ruler of my rebel soul, 

To own this gem is to command the rest . 
Its the Kohinoor called Self Control ! 


It is the sesame to broad estates, 
To peaceful slopes and mountains blac and fair, 
Calm-browed Content beyond its border waits 
And even Love sits in the sunshine there 


No sullen faces frown upon the street, 
No grated windows, no grim prison walls , 
No clanking chains are bound on convicts feet, 
And on the ear no angry discord falls 


My life's swift river widens to the sea, 

The careless babble of the brook is past , 
A few late roses blossom still for me, 

tut spring is gone, and summer cannot last 


Had L begun with morning's rosy strength 

To seek the flower that on life's summit grows, 
I might have found my edelweiss at length, 

And on the purple heights have gained repose 


But | have loitered, and the hour ts late 
Worn are my feet and weary is my hand 
Iocan but push ajar the massive gate 
Tecan but look into the Beulah Land 


But, friends, if my poor tove could have its way 
And blossom into blessing on each soul, 
This is the very prayer that I should pray 
“Grant to men’s lives the power of self-control 
Collected Poems 
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John WW". Mackay's Grasshopper 
J IN W. MACKAY, the mining millionaire, 


has in his employ at Carson, Nevada, an 

expert named Maurice Hoetlich, who always 
offers to back his opinion by betting This, 
says a writer in The Million, annoys Mr 
Mackay, who does not like to be disputed, 
and is further fretted by the fact that Ploethich 
usually proves to be inthe right 

One day Tloetlich was playing with an 
CHOTTMOUS prasshopyp ! It could juInpoover 
twenty feet, and he said: “VU ped you fifty 
dollars, Mr. Mackay, dot you can't tind a 
hopper to peat him.’ Mackay sent a trusted 
emissary down to Carson Valley to secure 
a contestant. The man spent nearly a week 
catching hoppers, and reported that the best 
gait any of them made was seventeen feet 
Hie doubted Gif a bigger jumper could be 
found anywhere 

The next day he arrived with about a 
dozen hoppers, and Mackay gave them quar 
ters in his rooms as Vanderbilt would) stable 
his stud heach had a cigar bow to himself, 
and every morning they were taken out ane 
put through their paces Tt was impossible, 
however, to get one to jump over cighteen 
feet. Mackay was in despair, but one morn 
ing a hopper sniffed ata bottle of amuneonta 
onthe table and immediately jumped thirty 
feet 

Next day Mackay announced to Phoeflich 
that he was ready for the mateh I hie 
expert came an hour before the time with his 
pet hopper Not finding Miaackay oon, de 
noticed the beotthe of  anmimieonis No digehit 
broke Upon him (a1 thlany thre breoott le hie 
rushed to a drug store threw away the 
ammonia, and ordered at to be tilled wath 
chloroform 

Mackay soon arrived wath half a dozen 
mining supermtendents, whom he aivited te 
see him have some fun with Phoethieh Dhiey 
were hardly seated when Ploetheh came on 
with the hopper am a cian box under da 
arn Tvas a teetle late Nr Mackay, trait 
Dom here mid der hopper and der coun He 
laid down the money, wl hho wa ‘ real 


promptly Miackay yet bocdinned mite tee 


and let his hopper rath cat thee seyenns 

Poot le which held Dhovethieo hy ehiloroteors 

Time being called, the hoppers were yp 

side by sid conn thie passa aed oat tl sera 
(an each one was tothe om the teach 

with a straw Hoethich’s entry cored 

twenty four feet Mackay “ave i vA 

Jurch of Some four inches, and. folding tia 


legs, fell fast asleep, and Jost the bet 
eee 


When Brides Did Not Wear White 


Hk months of May and June are khitown 
throuyhout the world as those im whiel 


more marriages take place thiamin any 


others Jt is interesting, therefore, tor 
that the chore of white for wedding ct 
Is Cotnparative ly a omidern fashion 1} 
Roman brick wl yellow aed amon 
astern countries pink os the brodab color 
During the Middle Ay ind t Kena i 
brides wore pure cris mn It i Muar 
Stuart whe first ¢ thy 1 the « roof ber 
yarment At hier miuarricg sith brat I vf 
bra im b ! 
t iltur, t bref t { 
Loa 

hatra ! 


he 
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The leuture British Empire 
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Phe resultant deluy f cheap gram meant 
dhestructiron te the Ptalian ayrreulturist The 
petty farmers of Italy rapidly disappeared 
odo oarable land was turned into pasture 
We are “atnessing an analoyous change in 
Porsgelianet tea chay It is oly pet for her to 
port yrowin from: bevend the ocean than te 
toon her own sol, comsequenthy th 
nand for farming band os decreasiog, the 
of such hand are falling. and the area 
of dandounder the plough os dwand ting In 
the a ppearanee of her Pousanery bonny larval 
is bound te suffer, as Rome suffered te ber 
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If these aux wr re to be useful and not 
dang ‘ et il that there should 
he @ cus is rivalry between the British 
1 ef ; Ider that they should 
wre boar » 1 danger Mr Hodgkin 
foots { Id the day come when 
benglist t k that they may sit at home 
it cane ca \ t amed Afr ims to deo 
the fig! r thet indd take all the hard 
k rw ke t sill lose their world wide 
hee pire w th al ts prestig 
e 
Mr Hodgkin thinks he can desery a bright 
de as wella a dark ide, of the picture 
ind he tries to find some ground of reassur 
nee nd of hope in the English N tional 
haracter, im its love of fair play, and in its 
ther listing hing traits of patience, truth 
f t atech comragee Hle recownizes how 
ever that  threwse traits may fisele and 
t t tl character of a nation 
ke that of anoin idual, may change, and 
that tl reat nfluences at work which 
' tet tu eters ate and degrade 
bon } n to destroy their love of truth 
‘ to poison the fountamms of them family 
f He points out that every civilized race 
t t ! te ntact with barbarism and 
re rest onthe Roman, has had more of 
j tact than tl keoglish--is in danger 
{ ny its moral balanes owing to the eu 
| hoi amb pou h the barbarian out of 
peat! I} , of moral balance may be 
naint frenzied selfishness which used to 
k ft treatement of the mative of India 
} tiws f tl vents of th British 
bow J ‘ ernpecan md which even now 
t ittach woe kenglishmen in their 
1! meat of South Africa 
1 } rrowl influences can be 
f rr ted, and the fibre of the 
Nuithonma wter kept undissolved, even Mt 
to hous mclined to optimistic con 
mild admit that the downfall of 
t Mrtish koampire cannot be long averted 
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How We Decetve Ourselves 


ned 


I ee tench 
tanehare 


goormnal ty yore 
The Outlook 


of us are 


te 


1 


yto make our own tastes the 
md our own character thre 

of soundine and strength, savs 
both general and deep Mest 
probably unaware of the extent to 


flatter ourselves by 


which we unconscrously 

giving prominence to our particular way of 
meeting events and dealing with them 
Absolute honesty with ourselves is a very 
rare Virtue most of us shield ourselves from 
Clear, uncompromising. relentless truth It 


j Scotmpe tite 


hear the 


of conceit which core 
no thought of 


“ly ; hicaye 


entirely 


both pathetic and amusing to 


HDC ONS TOUS ¢ Xpre SSDS 
from the lips of those 


betraying their own 


self satisfaction Phis vein of conceit) runs, 
‘ route. through all ovr comment upon 
other poople, as we sagely reflect on their 
habits and characteristics, we continually pay 


ferential « mpliments to ourselves 


If we say of a neizhbor that he las won 
derful tact and skill in dealing with poople 
that te avoids collisions and secures his 
ends by pervading friend line ind Courtesy 
se are quite likely to add I can't deo 
thangs that wor I have to peak out and 
Jet prooy know precisely what T think 
t} moferen bean, of course, that) there is 
t'hind of herore truthfulness imo ous which 

i netyblbor lack It Is SUUESTIVG tor mete 
that the man who lavs this particular balm 
to | lecart very often the kind of man 
wl ilwa tirriny up useless and foolish 
mem ty bv lack of courtesy and considera 
thon Pheanan who delwhts to call himself 
pla and blunt is often called by his neigh 
bors of int moaned rid ind his neigh 
beet ' nosound in-their judyement 

re of tact d not imply the 
faintest touch ! 1 rity ind the man 

! vit i} | mained IS often 

, fet { viit prrsne sity iny 
root n fo truthfulness \ ver 
‘ t alo pret kely to credit) herselt 
steal Semsitivene when she may be 
‘ islvoo lacking an that somew baat 
quality md oa verve calm. person 
|? | tkhoof her feelings as quiet but 
{ Th we fall into the habit of thatter 
mye omar ve at the expense of those who 
hither from id we need to set a watch 
{> ' \ trained ear will detect 
t false note in the voree, a clear intelligence 
protect Hfrom UlCoOnNsScloOuUSsS Concert 
eee 
The Great Area of Alaska 
ib he icacof tl United States before the 
pure bea of Alaska, savs the Overland 
Monthivo wa 133.0060 square miles Nlaska 
tu square miles of mainland 
| rail f the Aleutian Island 
arn juare on f other island \ 
total of ! sor one-fifth of 
t ft ! f \ ted State It 
t ; 4 i. Oregon 
\\ l NI New Y h 
\ \ b 












The Preaching that Unsettles 


THE WORLD NEEDS STRENGTH, NOT DOUBT 
By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 








ogo T tell me any of your doubts; 
I have enough of my own; tell me 
something to confirm me."’ This 
well known remark of Goethe is 
well worth heeding by the ministers of Jesus 
Christ in these days. The air is pretty 
well charged with skepticism already, 
and the only antidote is positive, Heaven- 
sent truth vindicated by actual experience. 
Certainly there is net such a superabundance 
of fatth in God's Word that any minister 
can run the risk of reducing it by a reckless 


Style oof Biblical ecriticism.’’ Preaching 
ought to confirm faith—never unsettle it. 
e 
Last vear we had an extended series of 


elaborate discourses on Ihe Bible as a 


Literature by an eminent clergyman of New 


York His audiences were large, and his 
ermons were published in full in a lead 
ing daily yournal When the course was 
completed, the ecclesiastical asseciation to 
which the clergyman belonged, by a public 
resolution re pud ated the teac hings of the 


ermot umd disclaimed all responsibility 
for ther Nine tenths of all the evangelical 
people of Brooklyn deeply lame nted the 
delivery of those sermons; for they very 
properly felt that such handling of God's 
blessed Werd by an ordained preacher of 
that Word was calculated to shake confi 
dence in its perfect inspiration, infallibility 


Preaching that con 
Christians 


iutherity 
and makes 


carved Doty anne 


verts ne Sinners 
erieve is not likely to be followed by an out 
pouring of the Hely Spirit. When faith in 


Gaod's Word has been seriously shaken, it is 
not easy to rebuild and confirm it 

The same mischief that is wrought in the 
pulpit is often wrought in these days by the 
pen My attention has been called lately to 
an elaborate work onthe New Testament by 
an able and erudite professor in one of the 
theological seminaries. The writer abounds 


in doubts. He mingles doubts and denials. 


He dentes that the Apostle Peter ever wrote 
the epistles attributed to him, cr that the 
Apostle John wrote the fourth Gospel. He 


doubts the entire historical accuracy cf the 

Acts of the Apostles,’’ and is net by any 
means sure that the crucified bedy of cur 
blessed Lord ever actually rose again from 
the sepulehre! These and many other speci- 
mens of the new school of so-called ‘ higher 
criticism © are calculated to give an inexperi- 
enced young minister an ague fit. Twenty 
vears ago Doctor MceCosh said to me, ‘‘ The 
fight that is coming on is, whether we have 
got any Bible Let any minister ascend his 
pulpit with his perfect faith in The Book 
unsettled, and he is likely to unsettle the 
faith of half his congregation 

Amid all the comtident boastings of the 
school of conjectural criticism, I am tempted 
to ask whether such masters in Israel 
Luther, ¢ Knox and Chalmers—such 
ministers as kdwards, and Candlish, and the 
Alexanders, and Skinner, and Hodge, and 
Maclaren, and Spurgeon were ignoramuses ? 


as 


ilvan 


Did they regard veritably inspired reve 
lations by the Holy Spirit what are now 
proved tobe myths or sacred legends, 
or untrustworthy dufa’” Has it been 
reserved for such colossal discoverers as 
Welhausen and Kucnen and Driver to flood 
the world with the first real knowledge of 
What the Bible is, and how it is to be under 


tood and how it should be interpreted ? 


o 
One thing that puzzles me is that the 
teachings of all those ignoramuses wrought 
ho mighty results, and have been attended 


by such 


Iiless 


the Divine 
have been con 
while the teach 


gnal testimonies of 
Moriads of 
verted by their teachings 


Li souls 


ings of the modern @/aminali only seem to 
unsettle faith, and are as barren of spiritual 
results as the east wind! What > minister 
would prepare himself for a revival in his 


church by praying that God would open his 
eves to see that part of his Bible is only a 


mith, and that even the resurrection of his 
Lord was a very doubtful matter? Christ 
bade His disciples pray, Increase our 
faith The praver of this new) school of 
critics is Increase our doubts! 

Not only there an increasing effort to 
unsettle the popular faith in the infallibility 
ind Divine authority of God's Holy Word: 
there ts a4 growing tendency to a cheap dis- 
paragement of a creeds Phe older the 
ore t} more it disparaged Now a 

. \" to be an expression of such 
‘ tr t good man believes 
It is his soul's 
k t I vorking, growing 
} profit by them 





mad 
weeks ago, at a great semicente: 


. ital cele. 
bration of a certain church ele 


in this 


notable minister from Boston de« |r, re 
the system taught in the W: whet. 
Standards is ‘‘ utterly gone already And 
while this Boston Gamaliel was pror ounci 

its epitaph, the fourth denomination on on 
globe in point of numbers was «; lebrati : 
joyfully the two hundred and fiftich anni- 


versary of the formation of the \W, stminst 
Catechism! The longevity and th. peu 
that catechism lie in its exaltation of God's 
sovereignty, of the infallibility of pig 
revealed Word, and of the efficacy of Christ's 
cross in the redemption of a world of sinners 
It is atonic system of doctrine: jt confirms 
and vertebrates those who accept it 

Let me suggest to all my young brethren 
that if they hope to convert sinners and edify 
Christians they must take a strong anc 
unhesitating grasp on God's Word 
a clear, well-defined system of 
Your business is not to 


and 
ind have 
biblical 


theology. unsettle 


faith, but to strengthen it. Stick to the old 
well-tried, Heaven blessed Gospel Keep 
the modern fogs out of your study. As a 
wise man has said, *‘ You may have your 
beliefs and have your doubts. Believe your 
beliefs, and doubt your doubts Never 


doubt your beliefs, and never believe your 
doubts."". Then you may hope to build up a 
solid church on Jesus Christ as th: 
stone.—The Watchman 


commer 


Helpful Words for Living 


WISDOM OF BEST THINKERS 


IT IS an important part of education and 
self-culture to learn how t6 use our own soci 
ety in solitude. Not only shal! we thus be 
saved from weariness and vacuity of mind 
when circumstances enforce solitude upon 
us, but we shall never be willing to live 
without its privileges. Far from its being 
dreaded as a season of dreary tedium, it will 
be prized as an essential part of every wise 
end natural life. 


No ONE can estimate the effect of a single 
worthy deed, still less fix any limit to its 
influence. One effort to encourage the 
despairing, to lift the fallen, to help the help- 
less, to educate the ignorant, to promote hap- 
piness or welfare in any manner, is productive 
of results far beyond anything that was hoped 
for or intended. The influence for good on 
those who are thus aided, and the degree to 
which it reacts upon others and extends to 
future generations, are utterly incalculable. 


NOTHING on earth can smile but the race 
of man. Gems may flash reflected light, but 
where is a diamond-flash compared with an 
eve-flash and a mirth-flash? Flowers cannot 
smile; this is a charm which even they can 


not claim. The birds cannot smile, nor can 
any living thing. It is the prerogative of 
man. It is the color which love wears, and 
cheerfulness, and joy—these three. It is the 


by which the 
ind waiting 
. bud that 


light in the window of the fac« 

heart signifies that it is at hom: 
A face that cannot smile ts 
cannot blossom, and dries up on the stalk 
Laughter is day and sobricty is might and a 
smile is the twilight hovering between both, 
and is more bewitching than either 


like 


Don’t think of persecution, or cnmity, OF 
iM-will. Be right with yourself | just to 
all men, and outside enemics ¥ oon van 
ish like the morning cloud and t! rly dew. 
Cultivate feelings of kindness at od- will 
for others: seck to help rather t! hinder 
them; to excuse instead of max: ng their 
faults, and you will soon find t a have 
troops of friends where you now > niy per 


secuting enemies. Above all inward 
for your real foes, for the true dis! irbers of 
your peace, and sworn destroyers ¢ Your life 
Unless you put all the powers of yr soul in 


battle array, and fight against as the 
children of Israel were comma! e fight 
against the Canaanites—even to 0 °'F yaw 
extermination and banishment 1 the lam 
—they will make life bitter and ! ensome 
THE cynical philosophy wh — o 
much disrespect upon human |it) > ne 
to recognize the worth of man ! I ” 
scornful contrast between man wh 
Nature’s boundlessness show: P ry 
writer says: ** Does a mountal “ " 
diamond, or render insignifics £ ye 
temptible the ant, or the bee, or! ions 
Much less does the conception ald 
space and time tend to make ! Whe 


cant and contemptible in 

we comprehend all that ts m 
manhood, then it is keenly f 
does man not suffer by being 
the conception of und 
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=)°ADIES greatly admired Handel, 
who was very handsome, but the 
serenity of the composer seems only 
to have been ruffled twice by love 
wt. His first attachment was toa 
Lot » virl, a member of the aristocracy. 
ihr parents thought him beneath her in 
tion, but were good enough to say 
abstained from writing any more 
sein question of marriage might be 
cert coned. It was easier to abstain from 
_hter than from his art, and he did 
after, almost the same thing 
Handel and another beautiful 
. fell in love with each other, and 
ents gave him the choice between 
his profession or their daugher. 
Mu heavenly maid ''—was chosen. 
vas twice happily married. His first 
1 most excellent house-manager. 
\ fier thirteen years, she died, she 
time succeeded by a second wife, 
possessed therare union of an 
ture and domestic faculties. She 
manuscripts, listened with delight 
luctions, and in many other ways 
| his artistic labors. There must 
been plenty of matrimonial music in 
for he had twenty children. 
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When Haydn was a boy in the choir of 
Sunt Stephen's Cathedral at Vienna, he was 
lof practical joking. One evening 
service he cut off the queue of one 
{t ther choristers’ wigs and caused the 
etegation to smile. The choir-master, 
who had often threatened him before, turned 
moout of the choir-school that night, and, 
wl no money and no friends, he had 
nice the snowy streets until the morning, 
on he met and told his woe to a wig- 
iker named Kellar, who happened to know 
him slightly 
Since you lost your place by damaging 
iwi, said this good-natured man, “ it is 
but right that a repairer of wigs should take 

u under his charge.’’ The poor boy was 
lowed to sleep in the attic, and a knife and 
fork were placed for him at the table. 

Kellar had two daughters, and in process 
of time Haydn loved the elder, a girl of 
sweet disposition; but she went into a con- 
vent —partly, it is said, to escape from the 
scolding tongue of her sister. Some years 
| and the composer enjoyed a compe- 
tence and the wig-maker was reduced in 
circumstances. In order to help his bene- 
futor, Haydn married this younger daugh- 
ter and his life afterward was as miserable 

| tempered woman could make it. 

fhe first girl whom Mozart loved and 
Wished to marry was Aloysia Weber, who 
1 rather famous singer. For some 

encouraged his attentions, but 
tter looking suitors appeared she 
: scorn the diminutive young com- 
| t I knew nothing of the greatness of 
nius,’’ she afterward explained. “‘I 
im only a little man.’’ Mozart 
d his affections to her younger, 
liant sister, Constance. 
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rl, however, had a stern guardian, 
rohibited Mozart from all communi- 
th his charge until the lover de- 
mself in writing. Mozart, there- 
i document, by which he agreed 
Constance within three years, or, 
vent of such an = impossibility 
as that he should alter his mind,”’ 
t yearly sum of three hundred 
[he guardian, contented with this, 
away, Constance, ** heavenly 

up the paper and fell upon 
ck, exclaiming, ‘‘ Dear Mozart, I 
Written assurance from you; I 
ir word! And this same faith 
poser was maintained by his wife 


r 


Triage 


ts father was as unfriendly to the 
as was the girl’s guardian, never- 
‘took place on the fourth of August, 
_ When we were joined together,” 
lozart, “‘ my wife, and I, too, began to 
nm which every one, even the 
moved, and all who witnessed 

mM Wept 
\ however, clear shining after 
The affection of the young couple 
er ind hearty Constance was 
hed neither by talent nor educa 
isband praised her common 
could) play tolerably on the 


l sang prettily at sight, so that 


r } 


»* 


at 


omed to try new composi 








By I. F¥. Hardy 


[Author of How to be Happy Though Married} 


purchasers, for people generally did not cora- 
prehend them. So poor, indeed, were 
Mozart and his wife after their marriage that 
a friend found them one day without any fuel 
in the house, waltzing to keep warm. 

Then Constance became sickly. On one 
occasion, when Mozart was composing beside 
her as she slept, a noisy messenger entered. 
Alarmed test his wife should be disturbed, 
he rose hastily, when the penknife in his 
hand fell and buried itself in his foot. 
Without a word he left the room, a sur- 
geon was called and though lame for some 
time, his wife was not told of the acci- 
dent. If Constance were asleep when he 
quitted home in the morning he would leave 
a tender note to greet her waking. Here is 
one of them: “I wish you good-morning, 
my dear little wife. I hope you have slept 
well, and that nothing has disturbed your 
repose. Be careful not to take cold, not to 
rise too quickly, not to stoop, not to reach 
for anything, not to be angry with the 
servant. Take care also not to fall upon the 
threshold in passing from one room to an 
other. Keep all the domestic troubles till 
I come, which will be soon.’’ 

When Mozart was with his wife he worked 
hard and was as good as he could be, but 
whenever he left her he went more or less to 
the bad. At the close of the year 1790 he 
made a journey to Frankfurt, Manheim and 
Munich, and, falling in with bad companions, 
allowed himself to be carried away by their 
excesses. When he came to himself he 
thought of his ‘“‘sweet, darling, beloved 
wife,’ as he calls her ina letter promising 
reformation. “I shall be delighted to return 
to you. What an enjoyable life we will 
lead! I will work, and work so hard that I 
may never again get into such a distressing 
position.’”’ But the night cometh when no 
man can work. A few months after he was 
on his death-bed. Among his last words 
were these: ‘‘ Must I go, just as I am able to 
live in peace? Must I leave my wife and 
my poor children, just when I should have 
been able to provide better for them?”’ 
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When Moaart died, his wife, in her despair, 
lay in the same bed, that she might take and 
die of the same illness—typhus fever. Death 
seldom comes, however, to those who court 
it, and she lived on with her children for 
many years in very narrow circumstances, 
and never rested until she had paid every 
debt contracted by her husband. 

Beethoven’s ‘‘ immortal beloved,”’ ‘‘ his 
angel,’’ “‘ his all, his life,’’ as he called 
her, was Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, but 
she preferred wealth and unruffled ease to 
being linked with agreat genius. Then there 
was Bettina von Arnim, whom the composer 
admired, but neither of them fell in love 
He formed only Platonic attachments. It 
was enough that his female admirers knitted 
him stockings and comforters, and made 
dainty puddings and other delicacies. Like 
Dean Swift, Beethoven accepted the adora 
tion of women as a right, and in return con 
descended to go to sleep on their sofas, after 
picking his teeth with the candle snuffers, 
while they pounded away at his sonatas, the 
artistic slaughter of which deafness merci 
fully prevented him from hearing 

Spohr had become attached to Dorette 
Scheidler, who used to play with him beauti 
fully upon the harp at the Court concerts 
Driving home from one of these, at which 
the players had received an ovation from the 
delighted audience, Spohr asked, “' Shall we 
thus play together for life? sursting 
into tears,’’ he says, ‘‘she sank into my 
arms; the contract for life was sealed 
For twenty-eight years they played together 
harmoniously the game of life, and then the 
beloved wife died. During her illness she 
Wid taken immense interest in his) new 
oratorio, ‘* Calvary,’’ so Spohr was anxious 
to complete it as soon as possible. *° The 
thought,’’ he says, ‘that my wife did not 
live to listen to its first performance sensibly 
lessened the satisfaction I felt in this, my 
most successful work.’’ Two years barely 
passed and Spohr found another good wife 


o 


Schubert represented himself as a woman 
hater, but he had one great atta hment, 
which could not be gratified on account ot 


difference of social position and age This 
was to Countess Caroline Esterhazy Once 
the inexperienced maiden asked him why he 
had dedicated nothing to her With abrupt 
intensity Schubert answered, What the 
use? To you all my music is dedicated 
Weber, the composer, at the first perform 
ance of hh Sylvana ' Frankf ‘ ~ } 
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Six years after this the composer became 
Kapellmeister to the King of Saxony. 
** Long,’ he wrote to his intended, ‘‘ did I 
look on Count Vitzthum’'s letter without 
daring to open it. Was it joy, or was it sor 
row? At length I took courage. It was joy! 
So round I went to all my friends, who 
laughed and made the new Kapellmeister 
a most reverential bow I ought to 
have an extra kiss from you for this good 
news.’ They were now married, and, after 
a short trip, went to the comfortable, sweet 
nest which Weber had provided for his 
“little birdie."’ That he entered upon mat- 
rimony in a right spirit may be seen from an 
entry in his diary: ‘* May God bless our 
union, and grant me strength and power to 
make my beloved Lina as happy and con 
tented as my inmost heart would desire! 
May His mercy lead me in all my doings!” 
This prayer was answered, for Weber made 
his wife and children happy, and worked 
hard for them until the “* machinery’’ of his 
frail body was quite “* shattered."’ 

The marriage of Mendelssohn, in 1837, 
with Cecile Jean Renaud, was a very happy 
one. She was the beautiful daughter of a 
no less handsome mother, who was the 
widow of a French Protestant pastor. So 
guarded was the composer in his approaches 
to the young lady that people at first thought 
his attentions were directed to the mother 
instead of to the daughter 


° 


It is impossible to imagine a more united 
couple than Donizetti and his wife * They 
lived as a pair of lovers,”’ and when, after 
living together in Elysium for two years, 
cholera took away the wife, the husband 
lost all concern for himself. 

There was a tender romance in the early 
life of Bellini The father of the girl he 
loved, a Neapolitan judge, refused his suit 
on account of his inferior social position 
When Bellini became famous the judge 
wished to change his mind, but) Bellini’s 
pride interfered. Soon after the young lady, 
who loved him unalterably, died, and the 
composer never recovered from the shock 

Schumann had great trouble in getting 
for a wife Clara Wieck, but she was well 
worth it. She was the daughter of the 
master under whom he = studied and in 
whose house he lived. He saw her every 
day and heard her wonderful playing on the 
pianoforte. As a natural consequence, they 
loved, but Wieck did not desire for a son 
in-law a penniless musician, and forbade 
Schumann to see or write to his daughter 
Then a bold idea came into the young man's 
head. He edited a musical journal, and 
printed in the paper Letters to Clara, in 
which he poured forth rhapsodies of love 
side by side with essays on harmony and 
reports of concerts. Eventually the opposi 
tion of Wieck gave way, and Clara was mar 
ried to the Composer in 1840 

Schumann and his wife had the same 
tastes and perfectly understood one another 
So much was this the case that he proposed 
to her on the pianoforte, without ever utter- 
ing a syllable of language to tell her what he 
meant. And after they were married eight 
or ten years, they would sit down at the 
piano side by side and perform piece after 
piece together, she playing the treble with 
her right hand, he the bass with his left 
Often their disengaged arms were locked 
around each other's waist in an embrace 
of mutual affection. Schumann did lis best 
to make a muddle of his life, but his wife, 
like some yood angel, came after him wher 
ever he went and put everything straight 
When in the end he became quite mad, she 
supported him and their seven children 
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For many years after her husband's death 
Madame Schumann, who may be called the 
queen of pianists, interpreted her husband's 
music to the public, as only she could 
Before doing so she used to read over some 
of the old love letters that he wrote her dur 
ny their court ship so that, as shie said, she 
might be ‘better able to do justice to her 
interpretation of the spirit of his work 

Verdi's parents were Very poor Italian 
peasants, living near Busseto Giuseppe’s 
earliest recollection was the organ of the 
little village church, to which he listened 
with delight When a boy he one day heard 
a skillful performance on a tine piano while 
passing by a fine house of Busseto From that 
time a constant fascination drew him back 

Its owner was Antonio Barezzi, a rich 
merchant and a cultivated man It was his 
daughter whose playing gave young Verdi 
such pleasure Signor Barezzi had often 
noticed the lingering and absorbed lad, so 
one day he asked him why he came so con 
stantly and staved so long doing nothing 


I play the piano a little said the be 
and J like to come and listen to the fine 

playing in your house 

Oh' if that is the case, come in with me 
that you may enjoy itt it r ise 
mnd) o hereafter you ar t 
wa hie r fe j 

‘ 


Told about Lincoln* 
Compiled by William O. Stoddard 


PERPLEXITY ILtvsTRATED. — Letter to 
General Hooker, June 5, 1563 “In one 
word, I would not take any risk of being 
entangled upon the river, like an ox jumped 
half over a fence and liable to be torn by 
dogs front and rear, without a fair chance to 
Kore one way or kick the other." 


THE QUALITY OF Mercy.—To a friend 
who had obtained from him a pardon for a 
deserter: ‘‘Some of our generals complain 
that I impair discipline and subordination in 
the army by my pardons and respites, but it 
makes me rested, after a hard day's work, if 
Ican find some good excuse for saving a 
man’s life." 


At A Critical Moment.—The result of 
the great conflict seemed to be in more doubt 
than ever just) after the Emancipation 
Proclamation. Mr. Lincoln expressed his 
own view of the situation with: ‘' We are a 
good deal like whalers who have been long 
onachase. At last we have got our harpoon 
fairly into the monster; but we must look out 
how we steer, or with one flop of his tail he 
will send us all into eternity 


LINCOLN'S HATRED OF OrrRESsstON To 
Newton Bateman, October, 1860. °° 1 know 
there is a God, and that He hates injustice 
and slavery I see the storm coming, and I 
know that Hlis hand is in it If Ile has a 
place and work for me—and I think He has 
—I believe I am ready I am nothing, but 
truth is everything I know that Tam right 
because I know that liberty is) right, for 
Christ teaches it, and Christ is God 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION October 
3, 1863: ‘No human council hath devised 
nor hath any mortal hand worked out these 
great things aN eee most gracious gifts 
ofthe Most High , who, while dealing 
with us in anger for our sins, hath neverthe 
less remembered mercy It has seemed to 
me fit and proper that they should be 
solemnly, reverently acknowledged, as with 
one heart and voice, by the whole American 
people."’—Abraham Lincoln 


THE FIRING AT KNOXVILLE. — At the time 
when General Burnside'’s force was besieged 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, with an apparent 
danger of being starved into surrender, a 
telegram came one day from Cumberland 
Gap announcing that © Firing is heard in the 
direction of Knoxville.’ ‘' Glad of it!” 
exclaimed Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘ Why should you be 
glad of it?’ asked a friend who was present, 
in some surprise. “Why, you see," he 
explained, ‘it reminds me of Mrs. Sallie 
Ward, a neighbor of mine. She had a very 
large family. Occasionally one of — her 
numerous progeny would be heard crying in 
some out-of the-way place, and she would 
exclaim in a pleased way, ‘ There's one of 
my children that isn't dead yet!’ 


A PRESIDENTIAL BLONDIN.— Lincoln said 
to faultfinders at the Executive Mansion: 
“Gentlemen, suppose all the property you 
were worth was in gold, and you had put it 
inthe hands of Blondin to carry across the 
Niagara Riverona rope, would you shake the 
cable, or keep shouting outto him: ‘ Blondin 
stand up a= little straighter; Blondin 
stoop a little more, go a little faster, lean a 
littl: more to the north, lean a little more to 
the south?’ No; you would hold) your 
breath as well as your tongue, and keep your 
hands off until he was safe over I hie 
official representatives of this Government 
are carrying an immense weight Untold 
treasures are in their hands They are doing 
the best they can Don't) badger them 
Keep silence, and we'll get you safe across 


TRAVELING DEADHEAD Mr. Lincoln had 


several reasons for not admiring ox President 
Tyler, and a mention of him on one occasion 
brought out an anecdote “A year or two 


after Tyler's accession to the Presidencs 
said Mr. Lincoln, contemplating an excur 
sion in some direction, his son went to orde 
It so happened that 
the ratlroad Su) rintendent was a very strony 
Whig On Bob's making known | 
errand, that official promptly informed him 
that his road did not run special trains for 
the President “What,’ said Bob, ° did) you 
not furnish a special train for the funeral of 
General Harrison’’ * Yes,’ said the superin 
tendent, stroking his whisker andaf you 
will only bring your father here aim that 
shape you shall have the best train on the 
road. ' 

A SECOND HAND PRESIDENT No doubt 
Mr. Lincoln sufficiently appreciated the youd 
qualities of ex President Fillmore, then | 
ing, but a mention of him oon evening 


a special train of cars 


brought out a shot at the \ I’re lent 
succession Just after Tavior s death, when 
Fillmore succeeded him, Fillmore needed t 
buy a carriage Some yentleman here w 
breaking up housekeeping and had one for 
‘ ind | more took bd ref 
loorkeeper & on \“W iH 

hen 1 nt k at 
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CHAPTER U1 


g) WEEK after the Doctor's ride to 
“ the mountains, a picnic party Was 
‘ 

planned at the Stimpson farm 





bverybody was bustling about, 
Pistiteitiy, an and out oof the louse carrying 
baskets and wraps, which they deposited ima 


large haveart strewn with fresh bay, wath the 


Deacon perched upin front holding the reims, 
remile of inefiable content overspreading his 
‘ infenman bvidently this was to be a 
| " od atl the household bore traces of 
ne exception Mr Vihatt 

i manners on this occasion were most 
erat salking by himself up and down the 
of the trouse. he seemed to be utterly 
regardless of the fact that anything unusual 
taking place Mrs Allyn also seemed 
to have dubbed something of his oddity that 
morning. for every now and then she would 
motel ar n him in his walk fora 
nt nd then return to her duty of 

nt hint illt arrangements 
Dhe secret of tl great responsibility, 
iw Mr Platt almost to the ground, was 
t it V4 ny thre pric tare and he felt 
re that unless he followed every 
tit ppertaining ta at very closely, all 
id yo wrong Ile bad taken Mrs. Allyn 
ti) confidence, and for the past few days 


lelriven that accommodating little woman 

met frantic by h 
moinds, for he would take mo active part bin 
fon the arrangement, and would) allow ne 


myunmetions and com 


toomention the subject te lim 
° 


Phe pienic was a great success in every 
Phe day was \" tfect, the food was 
mus, the company a most enjoyable one 

It was quite Lite when Doctor Langdon 


came riding quickly over the hill to join the 
others He saw them long before they did 
him, as he approached from behind, for their 
fees were all turned toward the west, watch 

ethe sunset, and they did not even know 


fo his presence until he dropped suddenly 
vnobeside Mrs. Stimpson, frightening that 
Lower alinest speechless 
Tlie sunset was) glorious It was really 
tow beautiful for them to savomuch about, 
» they all sat very quiet, watching the 
reeous coloring deepen and fade slowly 
wav, tinting the billows of clouds as they 
rolled pust absorbing the dight. But their 
thoughts, whatevor they were, were quickly 
pelled by the Dreocon, whe had awakened 
from is nap, noted the time, and whispered 


too tis wife an a stentorian whisper, ** Ma, 
doorter be agom'’s the sun has set and 
three Deevt otter have their feed; when do 
wor 1) these folks will quit) digggin’ 
Det He promeuneed it “ruts.” ) 
Undercoyvor oof the laugh this) provoked, 
much te the good Deacon's astonishment, 


Deator Langden turned to Mrs. Allvn and 


vil blow ten Woryeolf and Diana have 
ve beotuan " T stuppose 2? 

\ he answered most of the after 

hoon | been spent oan that pursuit, inter 

with Browning, whom your friend 

' ponte hy, ome would pucdge John,’ 

rod) earnestly do listen to mi 

for the last time iff you say so, 

Poanust speak oof what ois on my mind 

\ hrvow that faras Mr Wreoff is con 

Doapproveof his method of making 


homere than T do of yours: not 
influenced 
favor that mee Vou have argued 
. 2 not know exactly what te 
t nh Terat cl do think onee more before 


‘} ce ALIS t ] AM Se 


\ HHlow the prize vou value so much to be 
taken from vou) Why do you sav that he 
shet demg the wrong that vou would be 
al rthyr shy are voutr cases different ? 
° 


Padith,’’ said the Doctor gently, ° Weeoff 


has never thought about at as DT have lean 
net blame him for doing a thing he does not 
think os wrong, for uncomscrously influencing 


Dianaon his faver, by making her think he 


Is interested in the same things she is; he is 


a noble fellow, and DP mever knew him todo a 
mean thing mo bis dite I appreciate, dear 
friend, vour kind interest in me, I * Dut 
his voce trembled a little, and turning 
hastily around he seemed to be listening to 
shat tl Deacon Was saying 


ch about this botinv, as vou 


no to like a flower T pick at, ef 1 


h " well and pood, ef not, I don't 
fo t looks just as pretty and 
twitl it 
Mr \W 1 Iwas uy 
it i 
i thre nig ] 


i oat 





Doctor Langdon’s Dilemma 
BETWEEN FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE 
By Kate brskin 
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I've ever heerd tell on, and then he went 
alony I was all filibustered, never havin’ 
heard of such a thing bein’ in the mountain, 
and thinkin’ I knew as much about it as any 
one in these parts, so T thought and thought 
about it, and made up my mind it must be 
pretty large from the name onit—perhaps, an 
animal 

Wall, just as Iwas a goin’ into breakfast 
I see him returnin’ with nothin’ visible 

So you didn’t catch him?’ says I 

‘Catch what?’ savs he 

Whi says J what you go up the 
mountain for?’ and he put Wis hand in his 
jun ket and prulle doout a little piece of paper, 
opened it, and there was lyin’ the smallest 
flower T ever see —a little valler thing 


There.’ savs he, lookin tickled to 
death, ‘that’s what Lwent up the mountain 
fir rd To was successful Wall, afew 


hours afterward I see him and Miss Di study 
ing a yvreat book with that littl: yaller flower 
before them, and T understood.”’ 


. 
CHAPTER IV 
PR! PARATIONS had been made to de 


ra lecture on temperance in the Cen- 
tre Several small Lamps burned dimly on the 
little platform, casting a faint light on the 
speaker's face as he sat behind the desk, but 
inthe other parts of the room only making 
darkness more visible It was a quarter of 
eight, and although the lecture was to com 
mence in fifteen minutes, there were not 
more than five present, and = they were 
women Phey saton the back seats in the 
shadows, and as far from one another as pos 
sible: they knew what they were there for; 
others would, too, if they saw their faces, so 
the hoods were drawn a little closer, the 
shawls gathered together more tightly, and 
the figures shrunk farther into dark corners. 

One by one others straggled in, several 
young boys to lounge im the rear, carry on, 
and make fun of the proceedings, a few 
elderly men to take the front seats and wish 
the speaker ‘God speed.”’ 

Just as the hands of the clock pointed to 
eight, and the Jitthe audience numbered 
seventecn, a young lady and gentleman 
entered and took seats in the second row. 
Their advent made quite a little commotion ; 
it Was unexpected 

The speaker was a young man. Perhaps 
it was his kind face and gentle manner, as 
much as his werds, which absorbed his 
hearers’ attention, for after a few minutes 
the boys stopped laughing and the women 
satup straighter and forgot themselves 

“Oh, my friends,’’ he ended by saying, 
“Tisten tome. TP donot say that without sign 
ing this pledge you cannot overcome the 
curse which is at your doors. [simply say 
that it is a safeguard, and carnestly entreat 
you to take it to yourselves.”’ 

The eves of the girl down in front had 
wandered around indifderently when she tirst 
entered, and had regarded the speaker in the 
same way when he commenced his lecture. 
She had never been to a temperance lecture 
before, and wished to see what one was like; 
that was her only objcet im coming But as 
he continued the oxpression of her face 
changed, becoming animated and interested, 
alimost piterss When he finished speaking 
she turned to her companion, and her eves 
said T do not Know what, for ber lips never 
uttered a word, but this IT do know, that 
Allan Woyeoll arose instantly, walked to the 
desk and signed dis name, and that) then 
her face for the first time had the look he 
had hoped for, and he knew that she loved 
him Was it the words of the speaker that 
made him do athing he had never believed 
inooand onmever intended doing? He had 
Why? 
Because his eves had been fastened on the 
girl's face, and he had been thinking of het 


searcely heard a word he said 


forward. One woman 
half rose, timidiy, and then sat down again 


No one else cam 


“Oh, my friends." spoke again the voice 
of the young man is there mo oman. or 
woman here whe, for the sake of others if 


not for themselves, will set the example ? 
eo 


The door opened, swung to with ‘a bang, 
ind oall looked around to see who had 


entered It was a large man in a heavy 
driving coat and broad felt hat shading his 
face Hle wasted a second on entering and 
then removed it It was a strong face which 
Was now en, and there was that about the 
man which imp 1 one with h strength 
ly et I ike ked at him 

nw al 

| ! | kly around the room 

I ooked surprised at 


ny the ¢ nape in the second row 


As he passed down the aisle to join them 
a woman caught hold of his coat. 

‘Well, Mrs. Brown,’’ he said, kindly. 

‘Oh, Doctor,”’ she whispered, “‘ I ask 
your pardon now for what I'm sayin’, but if 
I could say to Bill to-night, I'm after seein’ 
the Doctor sign the pledge to-night with my 
own eyes, he would do it to-morrow ; I mean 
to myself before leavin’, but I'm feelin’ 
timid like, and then it wouldn't make no 
difference to Bill, but he thinks you're the 
best man livin’.”’ 

‘** And so he is,"’ spoke up one of the boys, 
who had overheard her. 

The girl down in front had watched him 
with glistening eyes ever since he entered, 
and as soon as he reached her she put out her 
hand and laid it on his sleeve. A thrill of 
happiness passed over him at her very touch. 

‘You will sign the pledge, Doctor, won't 
you?" she said in a pleading voice. ‘* It will 
do so much good. Mr, Wycoff has.”’ 


oe 


Allan Wycoff signed the pledge! It was 
very hard with the little hand on his arm, 
and her sweet voice sounding, not to do as 
she asked him, and such a little thing, too, 
only to write his name, and Wycoff had done 
it, and he had never denounced it as Allan 
had. There was a moment of hesitation. 
Then he said gently, and with almost as 
much pleading in his voice as had been in 
hers—as if asking her to think kindly of him 
notwithstanding his views 

‘*T cannot decide immediately, Diana. I 
will sit down in the back of the room fora 
few minutes, and think it over while the 
singing is going on.”’ 

That ended, he walked to the desk. As 
he passed Miss Sherwin he glanced at her, 
for he was glad that what he was about to 
do would please her; he could not have 
done it for her alone, but he hoped that now 
he would see a gratified look on her face. 
He never forgot the expression; it sank too 
deep for that. She looked at him in a cold, 
contemptuous way. He was so unsym- 
pathetic, she thought; the idea of having to 
ponder a thing of vital importance in such 
a calculating manner; so different from Mr. 
Wryeoff. Well, he signed his name, but the 
men who saw it said ‘* the ritin’ was so shaky 
it didn’t look like the Doctor’s.”’ 

He went out directly, for he felt that his 
heart was breaking, and the others must 
not see. It had commenced to rain, and 
there was a strong, cold wind, but he did 
not know it; he did not even put on his hat, 
but strode along with the wind blowing his 
fair hair, and seeming to sob over his sorrow 
as it soughed through the woods. Perhaps 
it was as well he had a physical tempest to 
battle with as well as a mental, otherwise he 
could not have borne it. It is aterrible sight 
to see a strong man give way to despair— 
well that there was no one to see his. He 
was passing through another such conflict as 
he had in his room that night, only a much 
harder one. He had thought then that it 
would never return, that he had looked the 
bare, hard facts so fully in the face they 
would not be forced on him again. But 
since then he had been unconsciously hoping 
against hope, and now the last shock had 
come; it was all over, and he had lost her. 

There was another figure hastening along 
the same road a little while after; it turned 
up the path at the right as the other had 
done, and at last stood at the door he had 
entered. There it stopped. 


When Allan Wycoff saw the look of pain 
that crossed the Doctor's face as he met the 
expression on Diana Sherwin’s, it flashed 
across his mind for the first time what he 
had been doing these summer months; un- 
consciously, blindly, taking from this man, 
this friend of friends, what he might, 
perhaps, otherwise but for him have won. 
He longed to reach him, talk to him, ask 
his forgiveness, humble himself in the dust 
before him if: necessary Hle measured the 
Doctor's love for the girl by the intensity of 
his own, and his heart was sore for him, — 

Ah, Allan Wycoff, you must measure it by 
something else, for the man who, thinking 
only of the girl's happiness, can lose her 
thus, has a love truer and deeper than you 
can fathom. : 

“ Think well before you join us, for you 
may lose what you put in.’’ These words, 
spoken in a laughing way so long ago, now 
came back and haunted him as he hastened 
on. He had gained the love of a woman, 
and destroyed the happiness of a  friend— 
perhaps lost his love. The keynote had 
been struck; it responded with such a sad 
tone that there were tears in his eyes as he 
stood and looked at his friend. ‘ 

There he sat before his desk, leaning on 
it with his head buried in his hands, and as 
Allan Wycoff stood there the 


thought came 
to him, how wonderful it was 


, how contrary 
to human nature, that during these months 
he had not received one look of annovance 


even from this man—nothing but love and 


kindness Truly he was a friend! 

The Doctor raised his head and looked 
around I knew vou wor ld come Allan 
he said, with a sad «: heir hands met 

I } P hy , j ‘ ‘. : - oF 1 r 

iwh close 
in ever befor t part but Allan 
Vvcoff never k ‘ wv} ym ner 
+) ‘ ; 2 
ption, that | ‘ ! ] 
\ ’ ‘ 


In a way the Doct 
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Funeral Customs 


THE ORIGIN OF OBSERVANCES 
By Leopold Wagner 


TOLLING THE CHURCH BELLS — 7): 
tom on the death of a distinguiched - 
arose out of the passing bell form, rly tol 
in the parish church the moment any mg 
ber of the congregation passed came 
invite the prayers of all the other mg 
ioners for the repose of his soul, and ies 
drive away wicked spirits, who could e 
bear to hear the sound. an 


THe BLack FLAG.—This flag, hoj 
upon prison walls as a signal that the last 
sentence of the law has been carried out 
was first employed by Tamerlane, Khan of 
the Tartars, in the fourteenth centu 
Whenever a city refused to surrender ate 
certain period, he displayed a black flag - 
proclaim that ‘‘the time for mercy is now past 
and the city is given up to destruction.” 


FLAG AT HALF-MAst.—The custom of fly. 
ing a flag at half-mast-high as a mark of 
mourning and respect arose out of the old 
naval and military practice of low ering the 
flag in time of war as a sign of submission 
The vanquished always lowered his flag, 
while the victor fluttered his own flag aboys 
it from the same staff. To lower a flag 
is a token of respect to one’s superior 
and a signal of mourning and distress. 


Wipows’ Caps.—Widows’ caps are ac. 
counted for in this way: The Egyptians and 
Greeks shaved off their beards and cut of 
their hair in times of mourning. The 
Romans did not cultivate beards, but cutting 
off the hair as a sign of mourning was com. 
mon to both sexes. To supply the want of 
a natural head-covering, the men wore wigs 
and the women caps. This practice fell into 
disuse after the Romans abandoned Britain. 


THe BLack Cap.—'* Why does the judge 
in a criminal court assume the black cap 
when pronouncing sentence of death?” is a 
question frequently asked. This is because 
covering the head has from the earliest times 
been regarded as a sign of mourning. 
Numerous examples of this occur in the 
Scriptures, in the classics, and in modern 
literature. ‘‘ The ancient ‘English,’’ says 
Dudley Fosbrooke, in his monumental work 
on archxology, ‘* drew their hoods over their 
heads at funerals.’’ We read also of “ the 
congregation, a very great one, sitting in the 
choir to hear the funeral sermon, all cov- 
ered,’’? at the burial of Bishop Cox in Ely 
Cathedral in the year 1581. 


A MILITARY FUNERAL.—When such a one 
takes place in time of peace, the ceremonial 
is exactly the same as it would be in camp 
or on the battlefield. A gun-carriage forms 
an improvised hearse, the drums are muffled 
out of respect to the dead comrade, and all 
arms are carried reversed, to show that the 
company deputed to perform the sad office 
count upon the forbearance of the enemy for 
the time being, consequently they do not 
fear an attack. In the case of a cavalry off- 
cer being buried, his horse is led behind the 
body; this is a survival of ancient times, 
when an officer’s charger was universally 
sacrificed at the graveside and buried with 
its master. At the conclusion of the cere: 
mony a salute is fired over the grave to Intl 
mate to the enemy that they are once more 
ready to act on the defensive. 


MouRNING COLORS are not really devoid 
of meaning. Black is the accepted color 
in Europe. Formerly the stage was draped 
with black during the performance of 4 
tragedy. This accounts for the line in 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI, ‘‘Hung be the 
heavens with black ’’; the heavens answering 
to our borders and flies. White is the emblem 
of hepe, the Chinese color of mourning. The 
ladies of Rome and Sparta dress¢ d in white 
during the period of mourning. Prior to the 
year 1498, when Anne, Queen of Charles 
VIII, of France, surrounded = her coat-of 
arms with black drapery, and dressed herself 
in black on the death of her husband, 1 
opposition to the prevailing custom widows 
in England, France and Spain gous 
adopted white mourning. Mary, Queen o 
Scots, received the name of the White Queen, 
because she mourned in white for the death 
of her husband, Lord Darnley. White coffins 
for children are still popular; while im some 
parts of the country white hat bands in 


mourning for the unmarried are the rule 
rather than the exception. Black ind re 
striped express sorrow and hop 7 
the mourning color of the South -" 
Islanders. The ancient Egyptians oe 
in yellow, the sere and yellow ! af; so : 
the Burmese, whose monastic hal!' 's of the 
same color. In Brittany widows caps na 
invariably yellow. Pale brown, © - color 

withered leaves, is the Persian nee 
In Syria and Armenia sky-blue '> the eo 
of mourning, indicative of the as-’ i poreie 


the deceased has gone to Hea f all 
was formerly the mourning © 


Christian Princes. All the Kings ! ok 

mourned in purple. Charles I] Fee 

mourned in purple for his br ee 

Duke of Gloucester, when he di Los 

1660 This mourning colort 

Princes in general, and of the 

Church, has been derived from t . 

ment the Roman soldiers put 4 ~ and 
(Extracts from Manners, ‘ pub 


Observances. By Leopold \\ 
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When My Ship Comes In 





hy Robert J. Burdette 


-ILERE, out on the blue seas sailing, 
S the winds dance and spin ; 
, each of my eager hailing, 
he breakers’ din; 
the dark storm-clouds are lifting, 
the blinding fog is drifting, 
- the treacherous sand is shifting, 
is coming in. 


vatched till my eyes were aching, 
r weary day; 
hoped till my heart was breaking, 
the long nights ebbed away ; 
+ know where the waves had tossed her, 
know what storms had crossed her, 
+ know where the winds had lost her, 
he twilight gray! 
the storms her course have altered, 
the port she'll win; 
foth in my ship has faltered, 
she is coming mM. 
ithe restless ways of her roaming, 
» mad rush of the wild waves’ foaming, 
white crest of the billows’ combing, 


\ pt coming in. 


tides where the gulls are flying, 
hes ComIIng In; 
i deeps and rocks defying, 
she's coming tn; 
ve she will bring to bless me, 
irms she will bring to caress me, 
| purple of kings she will dress me, 
that is coming in. 


| 
unshine her sails will be gleaming, 
my ship comes in; 
id and peak her colors are streaming, 
| he's sailing in; 
ind joy on her decks are cheering, 
I velcome her glad appearing, 
rt will sing at her stately nearing, 
ny Ship comes in.—Poems. 
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Richest Man in the World 
UWSIRIAN'S DREAM OF WEHRALTH 
By © J. Oberalm 


ET me put the facts before you, sir. 
I am the richest man in all the 
world!—richer than Rothschild, 
and the Astors, and the Vanderbilts 

put together! When you came into my 

» just now, you didn’t think the richest 

i in all the world was standing behind the 
nter? Oh, think not. He-he-he! 

look out of this window at the big 

lonnen Gebirge Mountains: eight thousand 





tect high —nine miles long! Well, I could 
put cnough gold onthe top to make the whole 
hon oas high as the Great Glockner in 


When you tourists come along, and 
vimire the medieval streets, and the but- 
t! i houses, and the green window 
itirs how I get to know the phrases !—I 

uit at you, and laugh, and rub my 
| say to myself that you are all fools. 
You don't know what the real curiosity in 
Hillion is—ay, or in all) Austria, with 
Ilingary thrown in—when just at the level 
! reyes, with six feet of wall between, 
fest man in all the world is standing 
yoyou 
You go to Salzburg, and see the graves 
beard’s wives, and the catacombs in 
ks, and the Jesuits’ Cathedral. And 
1 come on here and look at our queer 
ind—when you are not too lazy—go 
‘the mountains to the Bavarian fron 
nd then you come and gape and yawn 
vy window, and never know that the 
t wonder in the whole country is here 
ou— ‘a little yellow-haired man in 
les, with baggy pockets,’ you would 
sir; but the richest man in the 
vide world with gold—gold—gold— 
of tons !—pure, virgin gold, with 
peck or flaw! 
me into my back parlor and let me 
facts before you. Hans! can sell 
of salt to the blockhead burghers’ 

id ten kreutzers’ worth of ammonia, 

iWay mosquito-bites, to you green 
; ind I'll put the facts before you, and 
3 i how IT became the richest man in the 


ne and sit down here, while I put the 
fore you. You don't mind my long 
lope? No German can talk without 
pe hanging down his chin. Look at 
map, and follow it, as I tell you the 
| have joined two maps together to 
lie whole of the Pacific Ocean. Here, 

Ive marked two spots with yellow, 
rawn a dotted line between them 
my great and grand discovery! 


Sd] 


> spot-on the east side—no, I suppose 
west—west side of Pacific, east side 
yes, that’s it. Well, this spot is 
i and the town of Blagovestchensk. 
though you are a tourist, and have 
Ny your legs in every country in 
ind Asia and America, too, for all I 
lll lay awager you didn’t know there 
t place 
im I, sitting in my shop-parlor 
little provincial chemist—oh, I 
vell that’s what you think m« 
lo nod your head and try t 






he other yellow spot 
de of Pacific, west sid f 

have it right this time, I know 

llow spot is Red Pyramid Bluffs 
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in California, and the dotted line goes from 
the one to the other. Doesn't that tell you 
anything? No? Well, I never did think 
much of you tourists. Perhaps you know 
Amooria is the centre of the big gold deposit 
that the Siberian convicts work ? Yes, you 
know that much, at least. And you know 
Russian engineers say the Amoorian gold 
ridge is richer than Australia and California 
put togeiher? and that one day Russia will 
be the biggest gold-owning country in the 
world?) Well, you know that gold is said to 
have been found in California? He-he-he! 
I have found something you do know at last! 
“Well, Red Pyramid Bluffs is the mathe 
matical centre of the Californian gold mines, 
just the same as Blagovestchensk is the cen- 
tre of the gold deposits of Siberia; and the 
dotted line goes from one to the other. You 
begin to get some idea of what I mean? 


“Thank Heaven for small mercies! If 
there’s gold in Amooria, on one side of the 
Pacific, and gold in California, on the other 
side, you can see what follows from that? 
Why, of course, that there is a line of gold 
under the Pacific joining the two, thousands 
of miles long, hundreds of miles broad, and, 
maybe, as deep as the eternal centre of the 
world! 

“And all that gold is mine by right of dis 
covery. A big yellow ridge of it, right under 
the Pacific, from Amooria on the one side to 
California on the other. Bright gold—yellow 
gold—as pure as light—as soft as butter from 
the Alps! Gold—gold—gold! and all of it 
mine by right of discovery—by diggers’ law 

“All very possible, you say? Why, it's 
certain! Why, it’s clear as daylight! And 
how am I going to get it up? I thought you 
were foclish; now I know it! You don’t sup 
pose that Nature put all that gold there to 
waste? Nature isn't) foolish—or a tourist, 
either! I'll tell you how Iam going to get it 
up. 

“You see this line of volcanoes, right 
across the top of Behring Sea, along the 
Aleutian Islands! Yes? And you see the 
line they make is exactly parallel to the 
dotted line of my gold mine? Yes; you see 
that? Well, the volcanoes come down 
Kamchatka to the mouth of the Amoor River, 
and then they disappear 

“Where dothey goto? Any one could tell 
that. They go under the sea. Why doesn't 
anybody sce them? Because they are not at 
the top yet. But they will come. First jets 
of steam; then smoke and ashes; then islands 
like Saint Helena and Ascension —submerged 
mountain -tops. 

‘Take some time for the volcanoes to 
grow? Not a bit of it! They are sure to 
come up in three years. 

“The eruptions started in the Aleutian 
Islands, just off Alaska, twenty years ayo 
And then they worked backward across the 
Pacific, along the Behring Sea, and then 
started down Kamchatka, and then crossed 
over to Amooria. In three years more they 
start along my dotted line, and begin to heave 
up gold. I've plenty of time to close the 
shop, set sail for Siberia, and be there on the 
spot when they come up. 

‘But what beats me is, where am I to put 
it? There aren't cellars enough in Vienna to 
hold it, nor locks and bars enough to keep it 
safe! ’’—Cassell’s Family Magazine 


eee 
The World's Supply of Amber 


HE main source of the amber supply is 
the seacoast of the Baltic Sea It is 
fossil gum, originally the exudation of a 
species of conifer mow extinct, says the 
Liverpool Mercury This grew in luxuriant 
profusion hundreds of thousands of years 
ago on the marshy coasts of Northern Europe 
when the climate was much warmer than it 
is to-day. The natural history of amber ts 
thus explained Phe immense forests of 
amber pine underwent their natural downfall 
and decay. The resin of the wood accumu 
lated in large quantities in bogs and ponds 
and in the soil of the forest. Where the 
coast was slowly sinking, the sea, by and by 
covered the land, and the amber, which had 
been gradually hardening, was at last de 
posited at the ocean bottom tut im higher 
regions the pines continued to flourish, and 
so amber would still continue to be washed 
down to the shore and deposited in the later 
formed green sand and the still later formed 
stratum of lignite or brown coal. The gum 
became fossilized by its long burial under 
ground 
More than two hundred specimens of 
extinct life, animal and vegetable, have been 
found imbedded in amber specimens, includ 
ing insects, reptiles, plants, leaves, shells 
fruit, etce., which had been caught in the 
liquid gum and entombed there for all time 
Some of these specimens are so curiously 
beautiful as to be almost priceless, and one 


English collector has a cabinet of them which 


is valued at five hundred thousand dollar 
One piece embalms a lizard about cig 
inches long, a little jeweled monster perf 
in form and coloring, which has no like 


anything existing now In 


instance ence i 
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HE African King, Prester John, had 
no existence. 
Wellington, at Waterloo, did not 
say, “* Up guards, and at ‘em! "’ 

The mother of Coriolanus did not inter 
cede with her son to spare Rome 

There never was such a person as Pope 
Joan, the so-called female pontiff. 

The existence of the Colossus of Rhodes is 
considered by some historians extremely 
doubtful. 

William Tell did not found the Swiss Con 
federation, and the story of Gessler has no 
historic basis. 

There is no historic authority for the 
statement that litth: George Washington cut 
down the cherry tree 

The ** Man in the Iron Mask "’ did not 
wear a mask of iron. It was black velvet 
secured by steel springs 

Cromwell and Hampden did) not attempt 
to sail to America just before the outbreak of 
the English revolution 

The wonderful Damascus blades that cut 
bars of iron in two were not superior to the 
Toledo blades made to day 

Queen Eleanor did not suck the poison 
from her husband's wounds, as she did not 
accompany him on that expedition 

Seneca was not a half Christian phi 
losopher, but a grasping money-lender and 
usurer, who died worth over $3,000,000 

Cwsar did not say, “* Et tu, Brute!"’ Eve 
witnesses to the assassination related that 
‘he died fighting, but silent, like a wolf.’’ 

Charlemagne'’s paladins had no existence, 
and the history of Charlemagne himself is so 
clouded by myth as to be utterly unreliable 


@ 


Richard THT was not a hunchback, but a 
soldier of fine form, some pretensions to good 
looks, and of great) personal strength and 
courage 

Augustus was not the public benefactor he 
is represented. He was the most exacting 
tax collector the Roman world had up to his 
time ever seen, 

Mucius Sewvola never put his hand in the 
fire. The story was a fabrication of a 
Roman historian hundreds of years after the 
supposed time. 

Blondel, the harper, did not discover the 
prison of King Richard. Richard paid his 
ransom, and the receipt for it is among the 
Austrian archives 

Horatius never defended the bridge. The 
story was manufactured by the same gifted 
author who gave the world the account of 
Scavola’s heroism 

‘ Madeap Harry '’ was not sent to prison 
by Sir William Gascoigne, the stern judge, 
nor was the latter reappointed by the Prince 
when he became King 

There is no reason to believe that Tarquin 
insulted Lucretia. His power was over 
thrown by a popular tumult, which is the 
only basis for the story 

Pocahontas did not save the life of John 
Smith It has been ascertained that this 
worthy man was the most able bodied pre 
varicator of his century 

The story of King Arthur and his round 
table is a myth, although what purports to 
be the round table is still to be seen in a 
south of England town 

General Cambronne did not) say The 
yuard dies, but docs not surrender The 
words were the invention of a Paris journal 
ist and attributed to him 

Phe pass of Thermopyle was defended 
net by three hundred, but at least) seven 
thousand Greek or, according to some 
writers, twelve thousand 

Alfred the Great did) not visit the Danish 
camp disguised as a minstrel There is no 
yood reason to believe that he could either 
play the harp or speak Danish 

Phe Maelstrom is net a whirlpool which 
sucks ships down into the depths of the 
ocean Itis aneddy, which in fair weather 
can be crossed in safety by any vessel 

Caesar did not cross the Rubicon It lay 
on the opposite side of the Italian peninsula 
from the point where he left: his own posses 
sions and entered the hostile territory of Italy 


William Rufus was not accidentally shot 
by an arrow from the bow of Walter Tyrrell 
He was assassinated. His body, when found 
bore the marks of three or four sword 


thrusts 

Alexander tl Great did not weep for 
other worlds to comquer Dhere is reason to 
spect that | ir? met with a@ seriou 
reyver In iat that | do him te 
I tr t ' 

I) ! ] t 1} tor 


Mary Stuart of Scotland was not a beauty 
She had cross eyes, and to save the trouble 
of having her hair dressed cut it off close to 
her head and wore a wig 

Fair Rosamond was not poisoned by Queen 
Eleanor, but, after a long residence as a nun 
in the convent of Gadstow died greatly 
esteemed by her associates 

The Bridge of Sighs at Venice has no 
romance worthy the name Most of the 
unfortunates who cross it are petty thieves 
who are sent to the workhouse 

The siege of Troy was mestly a myth 
According to Homer's own calculations—if 
there ever was such a man as Homer— Helen 
must have been at least sixty years of age 
when she met Paris for the first time 


€ 


The immense burning-glasses with which 
Archimedes burned the ships of the besiegers 
of Syracuse at ten miles distance were never 
manufactured, and it is now known that 
they could not have existed 

Charles IX did not fire om the fleecing 
Huguenots from the window of the Louvre 
during the massacre of Saint Bartholomew 
On the contrary, he was frightened almost to 
death by the reports of the guns 

Pitt did not use the expression, The 
atrocious crime of being a young man 
The words were used by Doctor Johnsen 
who was not present, but wrote a teport. of 
the speech from an abstract given him 

Vinegar will not split rocks, so Plannibal 
could not thus have made his way through 
the Alps. Nor will it disselve pearls, so 
that the story of Cleopatra drinking pearls 
melted in vinegar must have been a fiction 

Worshipers are not crushed by hundreds 
under the wheels of the car of Juggernaut 
The car has not been taken out) of the 
temple for many years, and such deaths as 
formerly occurred were exceptional on aces 
dental 

Columbus did not make an exg stand on 
end to confute his opponents The feat was 
performed by Brunelleschi, the architect, to 
silence critics who asked him how he was 
going to support the dome of the cathedral of 
Florence. 

The blood of Rizzio, Mary Stuart's favor 
ite, cannot be seen on the floor where he was 
murdered by Darnley and the other conspira 
tors. What is seenthere is a daub of red 
paint, annually renewed for the benefit: of 
Kaping tourists 

Queen Elizabeth was not the amgelic crea 
ture represented in the histories and poems 
of her own times. Her hair was red, her 
temper red-hot. She sometimes drank too 
much, and at any provocation would carry on 
like a trooper 

Constantine the Great was not a saint Ef 
murdered his wife, one or two of his soms 
and a considerable number of other relatives 
He was a Christian only ino name, and 
seems to have known little or mothing of the 
religion he professed 

The hanging gardens of Ballon did met 


hang, nor were they gardens They wer 
terraces supported by arches. and overgrown 
with trees They were crested) for th 


amusement of a Babylonian Queen who had 
come from a mountainous country 


The army of Xerxes has always been over 
estimated by historians Commenly com 
puted at S000 0008 the tn Qoiey lence yin t 


show that, camp followers amd allot didi not 
exceed i CKO OD Hlis thousand! z \" 
were twelve hundred 

Louis XVI didi mot behave with ' 
whelming dignity at his execution Con th 
contrary, he sereamed for help 
with the executioners and begged for mer 
Nor did the attendant priest sent ! 


Saint Louis, ascend to Heaven 
Philip IIL of Spain was not roasted t 


death by a roaring fire because Court) et 
quette forbade any one te me to ft 
assistance He died a natural deat! ane! 


the same story is teld of a dozen different 
monarchs who were sticklers for cerenmean 


Sappho, the poetess, was mt a4 nt 
beauty, nor did she throw herself from tl 
Leucadian cliffto be cured of an unwertl 
Jerve The latest investigations pr her 
respectable married woman with «a 
family, which she reared with ast 
as a Greek matron usually yaye her 

Hannibal did not send three ? 
gold rings, plucked from the lat fk 
knights killed on the tfteld of Cont t kt 
Carthave as eviden | t I 
messenger whe carried 
Carthayinian senate 
report opened | 
number of gold rings ¢ 
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Horst . k ° th, ’ clern ryt tr 
’ ? ‘ t iit f Itte , 
' efforts fort ‘ pee te the ontl 
. oft . " rope helping | 
2 ‘ . i¢ , ] far av It 1 i tl 
sar ‘ tin TI ] 1, i h other ! 
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By Sarah Grand 


PROGRESS i 


cooece asa 


ethimg in the blood, but they are 


s own ideal of life, and 
of associates who are either 
r omstructors of at war with them 
inkiess task to find fault with 


ut with ourselves of our work, 


nd fault. the tomic property of the 


. , ite her. but an ‘ ‘ pline helps us te bear at Stillat: goes 
‘ R , fom dishearten wainst t vrain te haveto admit that our 
e biog | r that countrywomen ar infernor im anything to 
' ' re opr t! somen of other nations; but it is well to 
® » toe ’ } itelhfu espe illy at the prose nt }* riod 
, ' ie , ed oof ther progress, lest they become so. So 
' ' ' aT ft prast fart have not deterrerated, and there is 
. 4 q n dohope that they wills t deteriorate, but 
. * . 4 » Taal ’ ntrary wivance in spite of the 
} pt | t har r t st soe t them \r the pres nt 
— ‘ t bieow r. ther m te have entered 
‘ 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ ee , ‘ ' it 4 ly ph ist 
to reck t gy te England after a prolonged 
oat ; ' ’ painfully struck by the faet 
‘ | . It f tt h the modern 
r tol t t raf | ‘i her Ivantapres, tenes 
rope ly t rit md that charm of manner 
bregeit viy t | the ame, Tout the 
‘ ’ +} wit ‘ ther ‘ 1 of the natural 
1 tt ‘ ‘ t f t! } thinks toe 
hes ly ‘ i-« ‘ f other people 
‘ {, ® ‘ ‘ +} ‘ ‘ . invth nye 
but a In return for all that 
© ' to her te davin the way 
‘ , ttle : f t ind independ 
{ bey Mr L.vnn or ! = t show a desire to 
f tl ekly papers, which plea s! ha t great oblypection to dis 
1 yt clifference letween wreeal I : Vet she takes neo trouble to 
, wit Phe picture was divided into make her f aur ibs] When she ts out of 
Bleed In the one an old fashioned «temper st es met comceal the fact In 
nt veet oand helple no her hee fe ste pt ter be selfish, and in 
towel beside her mether bey emopety wer nit suits her 
' : berny Sheltered from comtaect self s! l th a strud she elbows 
t ! vorld She knew nothing pur pl alee otrt nm a ? vcd. stv iserts herself 
fearful of evervthing. her tntell: om all « md there is oa conceited 
levels pod her character un Im as 4 i \ bare rt of air about 
fet ! areel om that) stiate he was ¢ ypected her, a want of 1 ming deference tor pooprle 
t tm noup te the tume of her marriage, older than herself, which is peculiarly un 
was required to blossom forth into lovely, met te ffemsive, and proclaims 
tully formed woman, and take upon her her atom rored and ungenerous 
t ossfally the ditheult and complicated urwene re » that <! cepts every privi 
{? tre of a household and mother lege bestowed upon her but offers nothing 
{ -«f tet , f the necessary know lodye nm return, cultivates nome of the gentle 
' tonaet Such was the reason and dignity, the grace, with which women can 
f r «l No wonder in the result add seo much te the beauty of life In this 
! i osubyeet: for ridieule to those world, if we would be happy, we must give 
.? } Pret heart enough to perceive that as well as tak hat. fer the moment, the 
! . ‘ ! t for sorrow In the other poliey ef the meatornm girl seems to be to take 
tromoef the picture a girl comes riding all that she can get, and give nothing 
an the road alone on her bievele, a slight 
treme fieur ive, alert, her superabund * 
mt vitalitv. ber yoy in iif ind action Tr wt least. ts one’s first: impression of 
} a} prose One know that her after ome has been accustomed to the 
Pstecr her wav through life as she wrace weetness, elegance and perfect breed 
‘ : rit her wav through the trathe of ry f woe «of We «las > nm France The 
‘ ' i tr ] with vrace and skill tt Laur Meriny home the wash 
to ato her estimation, her t inal t ! bout a morsel of 
! ter nel better for all she lace term fr t | ket handkerchief the 
! ' nny hed and survived vauitt niryvoinn whe takes infinite 
\\ t letter part The elderly | tot k t thing sith which to tempt 
thom whe outof the per ries appetite of madame: the over 
h 1} t rvic f th vorkerd at yet finds time for the 
t} haat ! hich un t t shut ! knows cm lowes the 
' 1 t mee, holds up i tr ! r w I eo readily goes 
{ heltered ’ She would out of hor ow t how 1 ur the shop 
! t ti ! ite Hpersenst irl bectrimd r nter, wl > mere anxious 
a vith every nerve exposed ter at t r than te palm off her 
t rt! ’ nel shocks of a world they wire r\ 1 you speak te 
1d which Was Not resp wz deferen net te 
{ } fit bout ] soa your 1 h t lrrcality wit 
t ! Hl pily ot for the prorfent t beaut mo outter al nee 
} ! | \ ld rather ot t lent desire 
’ pearl f little con t | t r manner tl 
t rele case t the cistinet nwt h 
Bteeck fos rt , l { ted in our mind 
' ‘ +} radle te ait ‘ | {) whest lhirt} 
t t | net tl I t ow ‘ iv that our girl 
t {1 t. ter " thank thers imeipation for their 
| | the power giitehers t t herty of action, over 
thon \ woman t ! vole ire at fault ts 
! t t oan inal there ty tr nt t immed walk NY CNETCISe 
A ' trengthened hie n wer t ‘ tl to wractous ce 
rites a} ! rely ! ithe l tow thd met be both refined 
! raat ! But yust i inal ! ! t Nas thre T\ raised by the 
t ! characters developed ty th Oppottemts cf change in the position of 
t Vstem f education Wooten ? ws thev are SAVING We te Id 
n h that regrettable yous But they are wrong as to cause 
t i? lttoef the new and better ind effect fer osurely the most daringly 
\\ ! 1 guarded agamnst rlepret nt women were these who brought 
net! that os geod iberat t ges which were so bitterly 
‘ opposed. and t se Women were not wanting 
mo oretir nt In fact, the ones to whom 
\ t tur t that mt IS gown we ow ! t wer woren whose gentle dith 
t Ving kind and dlemee ar Acetmess of manner won us our 
f nel womar prart f mg the yreat majority of 
t ‘ \ tded by proepele ow is tible to charm but 
| a ’ ++ P ' t t revur nt There has been 
t ! Its i not! t} ‘ 1 tron movement t 
} ' ter < ‘ t intages have 
t } » but hinder 
? ’ ’ 
+. 
Ml t } basal 
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to be brought to perfection: and the trouble 
with her is that only too often, when left to 
her own devices she does not realize the 
necessity, she has no idea how unattractive 
she is. nor how much more she might make 
of herself and her acquirements by adding to 
them. by Was of finishing touch, a desire to 
please—and that net only on occasion, but 
always, no matter where she may be nor 
whom she may address For good manners 
are a decoration that must be worn contin- 
ually if they are te sit well upon us. They 
must be a fundamental part of the character, 
an evidence of unselfishness, delicate consid- 
eration for the feelings of others, powers of 
appreciation, and many «ther good qualities. 

If manners make the man they make 
woman in a still more essential degree—a 
degree, that is, which is more essential to the 
well being of the community at large; for if 
the women do meat preserve the refinements of 
lite, and hand them on from one generation 
to another, the refinements of life must go 
altogether. There are people who boast a 
dislike to ceremony: but experience teaches 
that © Tdon't stand upem ceremony’”’ Is a per- 
son to be avetded, a gritty kind of person 
who is certain to grate upon Us sooner oF 
later A right et qquette simplifies social 
relations just as a place for everything ard 
everything in its place simplifies the bus: 
ness of life and adds to our comfort If the 
modern girl would be a success in her time 
she would do well te remember, for her own 


sake as well as fer that of others, that 


Manners are mot but the fruit 
eee 
Legend of the Golden Arm 
TOLD AT GERMAN TPIRESIDES 


O* THE bank of tl Danube, near the 
Bohmerwald Mountains, says a writer 
in the New Orleans Picayune, lie the ruins 
of an old castle It is run over with moss 


and lichen A gheemv forest of firs sur 
rounds it, where the wind whistles through 
with strange, appalling seunds. The boat- 


men upon the swift, dark river pass by in 
silence, for the legend connected with the 
believed by them 

Once upon a time. goes this story, there 
lived in the castle a mighty baron who had a 
very beautiful wife. She was slight in figure, 
with golden hair that hung in waves to her 
fect. Her eves were so pure and calm in 
expression that the guilty could never look 
upon them. The paleness of her complexion 
was relieved by the crimson of her lips and 
the glossy jet of her long evelashes. Her 
dress was always white ne day while 
hunting with her husband the lovely baroness 
was thrown from her horse and her arm was 
so badly hurt that amputation was necessary 
She bere her misfortune without repining, 
and the superstitreus began to look upon her 
with wonder and admiration that her beauty 
did net fade. and that she never uttered an 
unkind word) Her influence over the baron 
was so great that he seemed to overcome all 
the evil feelings and passions of his nature. 
Before marriage he had been cruel and ava- 
ricious, but mew mo one was more generous 
and meobyle All the geld he had hoarded up 
was given te a skilled workman to make his 
wife a golden arm. which she wore, and so 
she became known by the name of ** the lady 


spot is farthfulls 


with the yolden rr 
Years passed by. leaving the inmates of the 
+! t 


ite grief or care But a sud 
sful blow struck that happy 
home at last That night was a stormy one 
without, and it seemed as if the spirits of 
the mountaims were revelling in darkness. 
Mournful wailings were blended with the 
roar of the madly tossing waters, and before 
the birds were again warbling their morning 
onus the seul of the lovely baroness had 
departed) Men cannet mourn forever; and 
the loneliness, and grief. and solitude which 
the baron suffered after the death of his wife 
] } } is former nature 


castic unt 


den and serr 





He bee ime cruc! hard cold —absorbed in 
the love of gold) The pure angel of his 
home had flown, and he was left undisturbed 
in his pursuits Hic began to think of the 
golden arm that lav in the vault: the thought 
came to him with herror, and he spurned it at 
first. Gradually the desire of possession 
mastered and maddened him, and he no 
longer serupled at the violation of the sacred 
TAve With stealthy steps in darkness and 
gloom the changed baron sought the tomb of 
his wife fer the unmouldered arm. The 
worms had destroved all but the golden ring 
and the arn imd these the man hastily 
gathered and bere them to a place among his 


stores of w th 


Phe midn whe ¢ owing the dav the golden 


on f = ee a a 
irm had be oimed from its resting 
lars a th 
pla t ‘ kc with a perception of a 
depression and stillness in I , 
the air twasa 
warm night ir rer Not a leaf moved 
N nit t far ts t wings A sin 
r rk sky. through 
tt light was 
. . +} , , 
\ ‘ ’ 
\<¢ 
brane 
x ihu 
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the horrors of the night. The next », cht th 
apparition presented itself, but m, re ' 
pably, and he recognized his once loved a. 
there was a look of severity upon hy . aa 
tenance, a bitter reproach in her ey. Th, 
bright sunbeams of the morning {¢ Upon the 
wiid, insane face of the baron. He y indered 
for years along the lonely shor: of the 
Danube—his wealth passed int, stran 

hands—the golden arm was ney r inant 
He sleeps, not in his ancestral vaults; nobody 
knows the whereabouts of his resting sheen 


eee 


Alphonse Daudet’s Careey 


LITERARY LABORS OF THE Nvj ELIST 
HREE years ago Francois Coppée pub 
lished in one of the Parisian journals a 
pathetic account of a visit he had just paid to 
Alphonse Daudet, who has just died At 
that time, though not yet fifty-five years of 
age, Daudet was a broken figure. For the 
past ten years, indeed, he has been what is so 
aptly described in the terrible French phrase 
un homme fatigué. The faltering hand was 
shown in his last published work, La Petite 
Paroisse, and though all lovers of French it. 
erature must regret the passing of one of its 
greatest modern writers, there is solace 
says a writer in Harper’s Weekly, in the 
thought that the best work he was capable of 
doing has probably been done 

For the South of France, where he was 
born, Daudet had the characteristically 
French mingling of love and contempt. 
Though he used to ridicule the southern 
temperament, he reproduced it in his works 
again and again with a beautiful tenderness. 
He stood himself for the type of young 
French provincial who, with a passion for 
literary distinction, turns broken heartedly 
from his home in the southern country to 
seek his fortune among the temptations and 
the cruelties of Paris. 

One of the simplest and loveliest things in 
modern French literature is Daudet's 
account of the early years of starvation, and 
poetry, and cheap theatre-going at the Odéon, 
when, with his crude talents insufficiently 
trained at a lycée in Lyons and at the school 
of Alais, where he had held a humble post, 
he tried with his pen to gain a livelihood 
from Parisian editors. Thousands of boys 
under twenty were probably undertaking the 
same task, and even when he stood out from 
them in the brilliantly successful years that 
followed, Daudet never forgot the miseries of 
that time. <A clever book of verse, published 
in 1858, with the touching and amusing title 
Les Amoureuses, opened to him the door of 
French society, so important a factor in 
a young Frenchman’s literary — success. 
Friends secured for him a secretaryship with 
the Duc de Morny, and during the glittering 
years of the Empire, from 1861 to 1865, while 
Morny was President of the Corps Legislatif, 
Daudet was thrown into the thick of politi- 
cal and social life. This experience was, of 
course, immensely valuable to him and in his 
work he turned it to good account. 


Without neglecting verse-writing, he began 
to undertake articles for the daily press, 
stories, and, in collaboration with Ernest 
Lépine, short plays as well. In a few years 
he became known as one of the strongesi of 
the younger men who felt the influence 
of Flaubert. Yet he cannot be said to 
have followed closely in the footsteps of the 
master of realism; he was never able to 
develop out of a certain sentimentality that 
weakened his work. One feels this very 
strongly in comparing his fiction with the 
stories and the novels of so unswerving 4 
realist as Maupassant. 

In spite of his unevenness, however, 
Daudet could rise to wonderful power. In 
Sappho, for example, the nove 1 which has 

d country 


made him known to every civillz 
t suggestion 


of the world, there is not the least sug 

from beginning to end of loss of vigor 
Without being as great as the best work of 
Maupassant, it has a greatness of its own, as 
not only an absorbing and terri! record of 
the inevitably corrupting influct of vice, 
but as a faithful picture of life ond a pre 


found study of character. 

As a humorist it is doubtful if ! 
ever be widely appreciated out 
country. In his three books re 
adventures of Tartarin he disp!: 
in eccentric character-drawing, > 
French love of ridicule, whic! 
regarded as a very noble eleme! f humor 
Some of his strongest work ¥ done if 


: . - 1) ' . had 
the drama, though in this field he 


raudet can 
his own 
inting the 
his skill 
vell as the 
nnot be 


his disappointments. One of 5 . ie 
tic achievements was L’Arlésic! Bee $ 
ful work, for which Bizet wret —_— 
incidental music. Though at cs page 
ful, it is still put on the stay 3 a 
intervals; it is curiously sign nits 
absolutely Gallic quality of Dau:* > Semi’ 
The drama exploited at lengt : ee ‘ 
mind of a young man crazy op perth 
worthless woman whom he « - 
To a Frenchman this 1s 4 se! a ae 
worthy of serious treatment at 
Anglo-Saxon it is contempt w 
It atans vords, Daudet 

tr . , AY 4) % 

average Fren u H 

in the world outside Frat ars 
his world, and when less ! eated 
ago he ran over to Londo ‘sian 


the excitement of a journes 
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The Origin of the Loving Cup 


, iost accofint of the origin of the 
| ng cup comes from the late Lord 
| fritish Ambassador at Paris. Ac 
ane . to his narrative, King Henry of 
\ who was also Henry IV, of 
I while hunting became separated 


companions, and feeling thirsty 

t a wayside inn for a cup of wine. 
orving maid, on handing it to him 

t on horseback, neglected to present 
die. Some wine was spilled over, 
ili, Majesty's white gauntlets were 
While riding home he bethought 
ta twohandled cup would prevent 
once of this, so His Majesty had a 
Hed cup made at the Royal potteries 
itto the inn. On his next visit he 
cain for wine, when, to his astonish 
maid (having received instructions 

' r mistress to be very careful of the 
Ki cup) presented it to him holding it 
y each of its handles. At once the 
ca struck the King of a cup with 


tht indies, which was promptly acted 
His Majesty quaintly remarked, 

s , out of three handles I shall be able 
t ! Hence the loving cup. 


° 


When the Fields are Abloom 
By Cy Warman 


cy IT'S easy to love, to be loval and leal, 
JZ Sweet, when the fields are abloom ; 
When Nature keeps pace with the passions we feel, 
Surcet, and the fields are abloom. 
, «true when the vear has grown old, 
When the flowers are fading and love's growing 


I igh the heart of the maiden is easy to hold, 
ssveet. when the fields are abloom, 


1 in sunny smile is perpetual spring, 
sweet, and the fields are abloom ; 
And all the year round I can hear the birds sing, 
Svect, when the fields are abloom. 
Fort in Seems to stay in your beautiful hair 
\od tho rose in your cheek ; what shall I compare 
\\ yout kiss? the scent of summer is there, 


Sweet, when the fields are abloom, 
—Detroit Free Press. 


* 
A Forfeited Wager 


wATRum muriaticum, a  homaeopathic 
\ medicine, is nothing but common table 
sit But in the process of dynamization, 
vopathically, its particles have been 
ded until they “approach infinity.’ 
\ Gorman druggist once bet fifty dollars that 
id take a certain number of hom«co- 
prt doses of it every day for a month, 
r ny that in that time he would not 
t much salt as could be held on the 
point of a delicate penknife. But 
net calculate on the power, not 
‘of homavopathic medicine. — Be- 
if the month had passed he gladly 
bet. He had made a“ proving ’’ of 
muriaticum, and did not like it. 
ns of the inner head, headache as 
‘ thousand litthe hammers were 
simultaneously at the brain,’’ is 
(suernsey vividly describes it. 


e 
How Many Bones in the Human Body ? 


. appears to be differing testimony 

the number of bones in the human 

inent specialists vary from) 206 to 

a most remarkable difference 

Vv physicians counted 248 bones 

lsaments, which division was 

'o have relation to the 248 precepts 

Mosaic law that command and the 

forbid. The cranium consists of 

erent bones. There are fourteen 

the face, besides thirty-two teeth. 

tour very small bones in cach ear, 

t the root of the tongue. Head, 

k. sixty-three. The spine contains 

ir pieces, ealled vertebra, and 

e and the lower extremities are 

re. There are twenty-four ribs, 

Thone or sternum down the mid 

Preort Phat which is commonly 
body, fifty three. 


° 

How Parrots Shaped America’s Destiny 
\ ATT of birds coupled with a sailor's 
Trstition, robbed Columbus of — the 

ring the continent It is 


but historical fact When 
vestward over the unknown 
pected to reach Zipangu 


omma 


| Under the Koening Lamp ¥& 


HALF HOURS WITH SONG AND STORY NI 
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and steered to the southwest. Pinzon was 
guided in his opinion solely by a flight of 
parrots, which took wing in that direction. 
It was good luck to follow in the wake of a 
flight of birds when engaged upon a voyage 
of discovery —a_ widespread — superstition 
among Spanish seamen of that day; and this 
change in the great navigator's course curi- 
ously exemplifies the influence of small 
and apparently trivial events in the world’s 
history. If Columbus had held to his course 
he would have entered the Gulf Stream, have 
reached Florida, and then) probably have 
been carried to Cape Hatteras and Virginia. 
The result would probably have given the 
present United States a Roman Catholic 
Spanish population instead of a Protestant 
English one, a circumstance of importance 
“ Never,’’? wrote Humboldt, ‘had the flight 
of birds more important consequences.’ 


. 
The Length of the Day 


A‘ LONDON, England, and Bremen, 
Prussia, the longest day has sixteen 
anda half hours. At Stockholm, Sweden, 
it is eighteen and a half hours in length. At 
Hamburg in Germany, and = Dantzic in 
Prussia, the longest day has seventeen hours 
At Saint Petersburg, Russia, and Tobolsk, 
Siberia, the longest is nineteen hours, and 
the shortest five hours. At Tornea, Finland, 
June 21 brings a day nearly twenty-two 
hours long, and Christmas one less than 
three hours in length. At = Wardbury, 
Norway, the longest day lasts from May 21 
to July 22 without interruption, and in 
Spitzbergen the longest day is three and a 
half months. At Saint Louis the longest 
day is somewhat less than fifteen hours, 
and at Montreal, Canada, it is sixteen 


e 
A Nation Without Nerves 


HE Chinaman can write all day, he can 
work all day, he can stand for a whole 
day in one position, weaving, hammering 
gold, or cutting ivory, without once being 
attacked by nervousness. This peculiarity 
makes itself apparent in early youth. The 
Chinaman can bear any kind of bodily exer 
cise. Sport and play are to him = unneces 
sary labor. . He can sleep anywhere and in 
any position—amid thundering machines, 
deafening noises, the cry of children, or the 
wrangle of grown people; on the ground, in 
bed, or on a chair. In his own innocent way 
the Chinaman is almost a Sybarite. 


® 
A New Orchestra Without Men 


ROFESSOR J. B. SCHALKENBACH, 
formerly the organist of the Polytechnic 
Institute of London, has recently invented 
and constructed an electrical orchestra, 
which 1s very effective. An organ with two 
keyboards and a number of stops is con 
nected by electric wires with a large number 
of musical instruments, which are distributed 
over the space usually given up to the 
orchestra, and kept in) place by various 
stands. While a chair is located next to 
each instrument, the only man in the entire 
orchestra is Professor Schalkenbach himself, 
who takes a seat at his organ, from where 
he conducts, so to speak, his mysterious 
musicians. Although it is advertised that 
the entire arrangement is mechanical, and 
that electricity is the agent doing all the 
work in this orchestra, a sensation of timid 
itv, and even awe, is felt by many visitors 
The electrical orchestra is now exhibited in 
a Vienna concert hall, and surprises even 
professional musicians through the extraor 
dinary combinations of sound brought out by 
Professor Schalkenbach. 


@ 
The Wonders of the Sea 


CEANS occupy three fourths of — the 
earth's surface At the depth of three 
thousand five hundred feet waves are not 


felt. The temperature is the same, varying 
only atrifle, from the poles to the burning 
sun of the equator. A mile down the water 


has a pressure ofaton on every square ine h 
If a box six feet deep were filled with sea 
water and allowed to evaporate, there would 
be two inches of salt on the bottom of the 


box Paking the average depth of | the 
oceans of the world to be three mile there 
would be a laver of salt two hundred nel 
thirty fect thick over the entire bed s! ! 
the water evaporate The water of the ean 
is « Ider at thre lhottom 


In 


and travel fifty miles per hour—nearly twice 
as fast as the fleetest steamship. The base 


of a wave—the distance from valley to valley 
on either side at the bottom—is generally 
reckoned at being fifteen times the height 
therefore, an average wave, say one twenty 
five feet high, has a base extending over 
three hundred and seventy five feet. 


e 
The Ancestry of Queen Victoria 


ICTORIA, Queen of Great) Britain) and 
Empress of India, is the miece of 
William IV, who was the brother of Georg: 
IV, who was the son of George LIL, who was 
the grandson of George Il, who was the son 
of George 1, who was the cousin of Queen 
Anne, who was the sister in law of William 
IH, who was the son-in-law of James IL, whe 
was the brother of Charles Il, who was the 
son of Charles 1, who was the son of James 1, 
whe was the cousin of Elizabeth, who was 
the sister of Mary, who was the sister of 
Edward VI, who was the son of Tlenry VILE, 
who was the son of Henry VIL, who was 
the cousin of Richard TL, who was the uncl 
of kdward V, who was the som oof Felward 
IV, who was the cousin of Henry VI, whe 
was the son of Hlenry Vy whe was the cousin 
of Richard TH, whe was the grandson of 
Fdward Hl, who was the son of Edward Of, 
who was the son of Henry TIL, who was. the 
son of John, who was the brother of Richard 
I, whe was the son of Henry IL, who was the 
cousin of Stephe n, who was the cousin of 
Henry I, who was the brother of William 
Rufus, who was the son of William the 
Conqueror, Thus Queen Vietoria an trace 
her ancestors back without a break for 
about eight hundred years 


eo 
The Most Expensive Leather 


Hk mest costly leather in’ the world is 
known to the trade as piano leather 
The secret of tanning piano leather is known 
only to a family of tanners in) Thuringia, 
Germany. This leather has but one use, 
the covering of piano keys. A peculiar thing 
about it is that the skins from which it ts 
tanned are procured almost entirely in 
America, Its a peculiar kind of buckskin 
The skin of the common red or Virginia deer 
will not make the leather; a species of the 
animal known as the gray deer, and found 
only in the vicinity of the great Northern 
lakes, alone furnishing the material Thi 
German tanners have an agency in Detroit, 
which collects the skins of this deer from 
Indian and half-breed hunters. 
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Judge Not 
iy Adelaide A. Procter 


UDGE not, the workings of his brain 
‘ And of his heart thou canst mot see; 
What looks to thy dim eve a stain, 

In Good's pure light may only be 
A sear, brought from some well-won field 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield 


The look, the air, that frets thy sight, 
May be a token, that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some infernal tiery foe 
Who hae 4 itice would aot hth Steel inage wiace, 
And «ast thee shuddering on thy face! 


The fall thou darest to despise 
Maybe the slackened angel's hand 
Has suffered it, that he may tise 
And take a firmer, surer «tand 
Odr, trustiny | teearth thiiniy 
May henceforth learn tou his Ais 


And judge none Jost; but wait and see 
With hopefu 

The depth of the a nat 
The measure of the lerehit of pear 

And «© amd glory that ' 

Ths too Cxod in after da 


How Nature Corroborates Moses 


BIULL Colonie) Drigeersoll come cthven tirade 
liever ire talking abeout the on tiike 

of Merse the earths yawn and throw ony 
up corroborations of the old) Hebrew law 
iver Minny oof the corroborations lave 
come and continue to come frome the Torn 
buried city of Nineveli Nineveh ow thy 
capital of a splendid empire when the py 
amids were ouny seven bundred year 


before Christ the prophet Nahum foretold it 
fall (Nahum or: 14 Cone diunedredd year 
later Its forte He thie prophecy wa fuuitiiied 
Dhe sand drifted over the rou nites Whiiel 
the King of Meeclia bead crumilslod tts goalie 
and ait was lo ! ‘ «| 

a subject of controversy a tie cenetaegupag 
Alnout forty vear wothe s 
were nered buyer ! 
exhuminy it be protie ot bearst oat 
THVATNS ried nteresting — fa 


borentagelit t whit, at 


some records of the creation, and particularly 
of the deluge As far as thev go, they 
strangely substantiate the Mosatc account 
(Mhers bear witness to the truth that thes 
ancient times beliewed in the ome Grad pares 
ig that the world wis mremethortic oon the 
dawn of authentic history, pust as the Bibel 
teaches, and that polytheimm was a later form 
of belief Thus do the very ashes of cead 
and buried empires speak from the grave 
to refute and confound skepticism 

Josh Billings used to say TL weoulela't give 
tencents te hear Ingersoll on the mistakes 
of Meses but Po would give ten dollars to 
hear Memes on the mistakes of Inyersoll 
It ts about equally profitable to hear ancient 
Nineveh on the mistakes of Ingersoll 


@ 
A Vanished Fortune in a Vase 


"THR story of the priceless Portland vase, 
with its exquisite form and its classical 
figures mm opaque white glass ona ground of 
intense amd lowely blue, os familiar to many 
It was discovered in a marble tomb mear 
Rome four hundred voears age, and ultimately 
came inte the possession of the Porthand 
faritly for the sum of nine thousand dollars 
Ata stilrsecpine mt sade at wis Peotgelit bey Pemsnah 
Wedgwood, the famous potter, for a fabulous 
sum, after a spirited contest between 
Wedgwood and the then Duchess of Port 
land, and, in respomse to the Duchess’ tears 
and entreaties, was restored te her, on con 
dition that the potter and his hems oye 
make fifty copies of at every hundred years 
Of these copies fifty only wore made, ane 
sold curing Wedgwood's life at fifty pounds 
cach bew of them are im extstemee to day 
and thei value has tnereased from tens to 
thousands of pounds One, however, cone 
inte the pomsesstom of a china dealer of the 
name of Strauss, whe bought mo owith ao mis 
collaneceus lot of spotled or unfinished pieces 
of pottery at a sale twenty veats ape lye 
rantef the value of the vase, Strauss soldat 
to a casual customer for a few shillings. and 
only when tee late te trace the new owner 
discovered the mistake be bad micet foils 
gent search has been made throughout 
America and Purope for the vanished trea 
ure, but without suceess Whoo vor possesses 
it has init a fortune, without lis know lodge 


eo 
Snow Storms of Many Colors 
C' ILORED snow storms were recorded as 
4 


lony ago as the sixth century, and a 
shower of red hail is satd by Plambeldt to 
have once occurred in Palerme In Tuscany, 
on March 64, s814, there fell hai of an 
orange color In 1808 red snow fell to a 
depth of over five feet in Carniola, Geermany 
The storm of colored snow was followed) bey 
one of the regulation color, and the effect 
produced by the Seperate layers of read anal 
white, which were perfectly distinet, was 
very peculiar A portion of the scarlet snow 
was melted ina vessel and the water evape 
rated. when a fine. rose colored, carthy seh 
ment was found at the bottom Snow of a 
brick rel tae fell in Italy om rsi6, and oon 


the Tyrol im 184; In the first volume of 
K ite Arctic J cploration a 8 tiated) that 
when th hhigy passed the Crimson Cliffs of 
Sir J. hiss Ke the patch » of rea How 


from whieh they derive their tanne could 
be seen ata distance of fully ten miles 


Longest Stone Iver Ouarricd 


i es yreat Wisconsin tin t oti Dean 
clreal cated) fifteen feet Joop ten feet 


eythane at thre bease ane four feet oat) the tops 
may be etupoon the lake front of Milwaukes 
te troark thy eonretnage en enteral orf 
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Hilo) ul lemoke taper the mextern 
yirlas mm rt) oat the result of 
ther own efforts for the emane tp 


tion of the sex, watch her progress 


with very mixed feeling In fur says 
Sarah Grand inp The Dncepecnelent as she 
Ss an beige vement onthe gur of other dave 
itt i ‘ tere riterngpelate hier beat im view 
of dren fn nys there ts « for dishearten 
trent We must remember 1 sever, that 
whee »much stro t " hoe t yr 

1 ! | tn t t! ry obvet rte 
yr } t that hat 4 2 fre od 
for anoan i! trast t? vie ‘ ¢l | ast 
rut " tuned it i if quia " 
th t 4 ha ! nt leg band 
1} hyttl kt | 1 0) 
" } ve rrent t f ’ 

the lon ' i 1) ‘ + ts 
she ewhict ioe ' te cock 

‘ ' tha { ' ter 
t f tl fern bos } ' It { 
t fitt her f } t ' thes { 

mem wri r ry 1; ‘ 
' al ’ ' a } t. af ? 
! hie tt { i rier ft +} wor { hhev 
' a «( ' ; } tl fir { 
y?! j ! ! } f hier ly 

! nied iss diver ke ! { fe 
° 

Phere was a puctur ! ttle time ave 
Husteation of am artiele by Mrs. Lynn 
Pinton, imme of the weekly poppers, which 
) | ry tiagepity the cifferen letween 
the twee parte The pucture w divided inte 
ta ection Tey thre cone an oled fashioned 
1! very prentle seat teed bre Tpole mn 
pp tanec s tod Preside ber meather, by 
vhom she was being sheltered from contact 
th the outside world She knew mething 
he was fearful of everything. ber intelh 


penoe was undeveloped. ber character un 
formed aneloinm that state hie was apected 
toe romain up te the time of her marnage, 


when she was required te ble m forth inte 


' 


tfully formed woman, and take upom her 
HM suecessfully the dithealt and complreated 


chittes of miustre of a heaseheld and mother 
{ children. a f the meer ary krvow ledge 
came bey tostinet Such wa the teason and 
len of tren ebay Noe weonrder oo the result 
! Peeecut i ut t few riclrctsle tee these 
whee baed mot: Drecart cnrmetggeh tes pe reeive that 
he was a subypect fer sorrow In the other 
etiom oof the prcture a geek cemne ridiny 
lown tl road alone om ber t | asdogrbit, 
etromy figure, alive tlert. het tpeerabund 
ant ov atiadets hier pers my odef ana ation 
tile ary tren whrele premse Come horeow that 

} votld steer her way the wh life as she 
“A ! het y the tachy the triffie of 
1} ' +} ’ aed skal 
ine t last at her timation, het 
pela { ‘3 tter fer all she 
Dial cris ntetcd tri] band survived 
Whict 1} tter youort Phe elderly 
worn el | rations wil enmat of 
veritas th t t\ f thy 
nel 1! hat ' ! hi un 
ai te TY | ' thee | te up 
thy ! { thre helte red ! She would 
have gor ter commtes df te ipersenst! 
{ t t} met exposed 
io ther t! ' tl st b f a world they 
! Mt net 
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The Modern knglish Girl 


AS AFFECTED BY MODERN PROGRESS 


hy Sarah Grand 


; Ss 
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lent, Something in the blood; but they are 
also duato the girl's own ideal of life, and 
to the influence of associates who are either 
helping her instructors or at war with them 
It is a thankless task to find fault) with 
others: but with ourselves or our work, 
when we find fault, the tonic property of the 
discipline helps us to bear it Still it goes 
ayainst the grain to have to admit that) our 
countrywomen are inferior ino anything te 
the women of other nations: but it is well to 
le watchful, « pectally at the present period 
of their progress, lest they become se So 
far they have not deteriorated, and there ts 
rood hope that they will not deteriorate but 


on the contrary advance im Sprite of the 
dangers that) beset them At othe present 
time, however, they seem to have entered 


oon what threatens to lw an uly pha 
Onreturning to bknygland after prolonged 


a 
ibsence, one as painfully struck by the fact 
that there a oone thing in which the modern 
english virl, with all her advantages, tends 
ter toe chefne pent madthatus, charm of manner 

Phie beoy reneai ritvehy the imme but th 

yird bac lost a groom deal oof the natural 
dainty ditfidemce of youth: she thinks too 
mucho oof herself, too little off other prosnprle 

apd throat thy hould be the case is anything 
but accredit te her In return for all that 
mmtety comoode to her te day in the way 
of education, phystealtraining and independ 
ence, she should at least show a desire to 
precise She has a yvreat objection to dis 


ayroeabh preeople vet she takes no trouble to 
make herself agreeable When she is out of 


temper she does not conecal the fiaet In 
her home life she is apt to be selfish, and in 
soctety She as only genial when it suits her 
self She walks with a stride, she clbows 


people about ina crowd, she asserts herself 
on all occasions, and there is a conceited 
“Pim as good as you are sort of air about 
her, a want of becoming deference to people 
older than herself, which is peculiarly un 
lovely, not te say offensive, and) proclaims 
her at once underbred. and ungenerous 
ungenerous im that she accepts every privi 
lege bestowed upon her but offers nothing 
in return, cultivates none of the gentle 
dignity, the grace, with which women can 
add se much to the beauty of Tite In this 
world, if we would be happy, we must give 
as well as take. but, for the moment, the 
poloy of the modern girl seems to be to take 
all that she can wet, and vive nothing 


This, at least, is one’s first impression of 
her after one has been accustomed to. the 


wrace, sweetness, eleganee and perfect breed 
ing oof girls of all classes in’ France The 
little Jaundress whe brings home the wash 
nny md as concerned about ao morsel of 
lace tern from oa pocket handkerchief; the 
Waitre it a country inn whe takes infinite 


pars to think of things with which to tempt 
the precarious appetite of madame: the over 
worked fownie who yet tinds time for the 


flower Which she knows one loves the 


camstress hurrying home whe readily goes 
outof her own way to show us ours; the shop 
girl behind ber counter, who ds more anxious 


te oblige a customer than te palm off her 


waite any oand every girl you speak te 
responds with miling cdeferenes not to 
your rank, but te your mdividualitv: with 
petfeat self p esston, but an utter abseduec 
of self can Tretit with an evident desire 


tor prlowase which lends to her manner the 
ease, the stmplioity and the distinetion which 
mn bneland is only assectated in our minds 
f prooprle of Hhigehre st birth 

Phere are those whowilll say that our girls 
may thank them emancipation for their 
patiohertes that liberty of action, over 
education and the bievele are at fault as 


with the manners « 


iorestrammt, tenorance and walking exercise 
only were compatible with ao gracious ce 
meanot Phat we could net be both refined 
and independent was the ery raised by the 
opponents of any change im the position of 
women, and now they are saving, °° We told 
you se But they are wrong as to cause 
ind effect for surely the most daringly 
Independent women were those who brought 
about the changes which were so. bitterly 
opposed, and these women were not wanting 


ny refinement In fact, the ones to whom 
Wweoowe most were women whose gentle difh 
dence and sweetness of manner won us our 
partisans from among the great majority of 
people who are susceptible to charm but 
t t argument Phere has been 
nothing in the woman question movement to 
yvomer ndof her advantages have 

! t flect not of helping but hindering 
noe 
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to be brought to perfection: and the trouble 
with her is that only too often, when left to 
her own devices she does not realize the 
necessity. she has no idea how unattractive 
she is, nor how much more she might make 
of herself and her acquirements by adding to 
them, by way of finishing touch, a desire to 
please—and that not only on occasion, but 
always, no matter where she may be nor 
whom she may address. For good manners 
are a decoration that must be worn contin 
ually if they are to sit well upon us, They 
must be a fundamental part of the character, 
an evidence of unselfishness, delicate consid 
eration for the feelings of others, powers of 
appreciation, and many other good qualities 
If manners make the man they make 
woman in a still more essential degree—a 
degree, that is, which is more essential to the 
well being of the community at large; for if 
the women do not preserve the refinements of 
lite, and hand them on from one generation 
to another, the refinements of life must go 
altowvether There are \* ople who boast a 
dislike to ceremony, but experience teaches 
that  Tdon'’t stand upon ceremony’) is a per 
som te be avoided, a gritty kind of person 
who is certain to vrate Upon us sooner OF 
later. A right etiquette simplifies social 
relations just as a place for everything and 
everything im its place simplifies the busi 
ness of life and adds to our comfort If the 
modern girl would be a suceess im her time 
she would do well to remember, for her own 
sake as well as for that of others, that 
Manners are notidle, but the fruit 


Of loyal nature and of noble mind 
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Legend of the Golden Arm 


TOLD AT GERMAN FIRESIDES 


Q* THE bank of the Danube, near the 

Bohmerwald Mountains, says a writer 
in the New Orleans Picayune, lie the ruins 
of an old castle It is run over with moss 
and lichen A yloomy forest of firs sur 
rounds it, where the wind whistles through 
with strange, appalling sounds. The boat 
men upon the swift, dark river pass by in 
silence, for the legend connected with the 
spot is faithfully believed by them 

Once upon a time, goes this story, there 
lived in the castle a mighty baron who had a 
very beautiful wife. She was slight in figure, 
with golden hair that hung in waves to her 
fect. Hler eves were so pure and calm in 
expression that the guilty could never look 
upon them. The paleness of her complexion 
was relieved by the crimson of her lips and 
the glossy jet of her long eyelashes. Her 
dress was always) white One day while 
hunting with her husband the lovely baroness 
was thrown from her horse and her arm was 
so badly hurt that amputation was necessary. 
She bore her misfortune without repining, 
and the superstitious began to look upon her 
with wonder and admiration that her beauty 
did not fade, and that she never uttered an 
unkind word Her influence over the baron 
was so great that he seemed to overcome all 
the evil feelings and passions of his nature. 
Before marriage he had been cruel and ava- 
ricious, but now no one was more generous 
and noble All the gold he had hoarded up 
was given to a skilled workman to make his 
wife a golden arm, which she wore, and so 
she became known by the name of * the lady 
with the golden arm.”’ 

Years passed by, leaving the inmates of the 
castle untouched by grief or care. Buta sud 
den and sorrowful blow struck that happy 
home at last That night was a stormy one 
without, and it seemed as if the spirits of 
the mountains were revelling in darkness. 
Mournful wailings were blended with the 
roar of the madly tossing waters, and before 
the birds were again warbling their morning 
songs the soul of the lovely baroness had 
departed Men cannot mourn forever; and 
the loneliness, and grief, and solitude which 
the baron suffered after the death of his wife 
slowly changed him to his former nature 


e 


He became crucl, hard, cold—absorbed in 
the love of gold. The pure angel of his 
home had flown, and he was left undisturbed 
in his pursuits He began to think of the 
golden arm that lay in the vault; the thought 
came to him with horror, and he spurned it at 
first Gradually the desire of possession 
mastered and maddened him, and he no 
longer scrupled at the violation of the sacred 
grave. With stealthy steps in darkness and 
gloom the changed baron sought the tomb of 
his wife for the unmouldered arm. The 
worms had destroved all but the golden ring 
and the arm, and these the man_ hastily 
gathered and bore them to a place among his 
stores of wealth 

Phe midnight following the day the golden 
arm had been purloined from its) resting 
place, the baron awoke with a perception of a 


depression and stillness in the air It was a 

warm night in summer Not a leaf moved 

Not an insect fanned its tiny wings A sin 

gle star shone in the dark bl sky, through 

no open win MA wna it seft light was 
' evervtl 
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the horrors of the night. The next night 
apparition presented itself, but more ,, 
pably, and he recognized his once loved w fy 
there was a look of severity upon her ¢..), 
tenance, a bitter reproach in her eyes. 7}, 
bright sunbeams of the morning fell upon the 
wild, insane face of the baron. He wand: 5.1 
for years along the lonely shores of the 
Danube—his wealth passed into strany, 
hands—the golden arm was never found 
He sleeps, not in his ancestral vaults; nobody 
knows the whereabouts of his resting place 
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Alphonse Daudet’s Career 
LITERARY LABORS OF THE NOVEL I\7 


HREE years ago Frangois Coppée put, 
lished in one of the Parisian journais a 
pathetic account of a visit he had just paid te 
Alphonse Daudet, who has just died. At 
that time, though not yet fifty-five years of 
age, Daudet was @ broken figure. For thy 
past ten years, indeed, he has been what js so 
aptly described in the terrible French phrase 
un homme fatigué. The faltering hand was 
shown in his last published work, La Petite 
Paroisse, and though all lovers of French |it. 
erature must regret the passing of one of its 
greatest modern writers, there is) solace. 
says a writer in Harper's Weekly, in th 
thought that the best work he was capable of 
doing has probably been done 
























For the South of France, where he was . 
born, Daudet had the characteristical}y 
French mingling of love and contempt 
Though he used to ridicule the southern 
temperament, he reproduced it in his works 
again and again with a beautiful tenderness 
He stood himself for the type of young 
French provincial who, with a passion for 
literary distinction, turns broken-heartedly 
from his home in the southern country to 
seck his fortune among the temptations and 
the cruelties of Paris. 

One of the simplest and loveliest things in 
modern French literature is) Daudet’s 
account of the early years of starvation, and 
poetry, and cheap theatre-going at the Odéon, 
when, with his crude talents insufficiently 
trained at a lycée in Lyons and at the school 
of Alais, where he had held a humble post, 
he tried with his pen to gain a livelihood 
from Parisian editors. Thousands of boys 
under twenty were probably undertaking the 
same task, and even when he stood out from 
them in the brilliantly successful years that 
followed, Daudet never forgot the miseries of 
that time. A clever book of verse, published 
in 1858, with the touching and amusing title 
Les Amoureuses, opened to him the door of 
French society, so important a factor in 
a young Frenchman’s literary — success. 
Friends secured for him a secretaryship with 
the Duc de Morny, and during the glittering 
years of the Empire, from 1861 to 1865, while 
Morny was President of the Corps Legislatif, 
Daudet was thrown into the thick of politi 
cal and social life. This experience was, of 
course, immensely valuable to him and in his 
work he turned it to good account. 

@ 

Without neglecting verse-writing, he began 
to undertake articles for the daily press, 
stories, and, in collaboration with Ernest 
Lépine, short plays as well. Ina few years 
he became known as one of the strongest of 
the younger men who felt the influence 
of Flaubert. Yet he cannot be said to 
have followed closely in the footsteps of the 
master of realism; he was never able to 
develop out of a certain sentimentality that 
weakened his work. One feels this very 
strongly in comparing his fiction with the 
stories and the novels of so unswerving a 
realist as Maupassant. 

In spite of his unevenness, however 
Daudet could rise to wonderful power, In 
Sappho, for example, the novel whic! has 
made him known to every civilized country 
of the world, there is not the least suggestion 
from beginning to end of loss of vigor 
Without being as great as the best work o! 
Maupassant, it has a greatness of Its ow! 45 
not only an absorbing and terrible t ot 
the inevitably corrupting influence ©! ‘ 
but as a faithful picture of life and 4 pre 
found study of character. 

As a humorist it is doubtful if Dauiet can 
ever be widely appreciated outside | wn 
country. In his three books recount! — 
adventures of Tartarin he displays ! Kill 
in eccentric character-drawing, as “" the 
French love of ridicule, which car he 
regarded as a very noble element «! of 
Some of his strongest work was in 
the drama, though in this field to id 
his disappointments. One of his 1 5s 
tic achievements was L’Arlésienne er 
ful work, for which Bizet wrote t! 
incidental music. Though at first U! of 
ful, it is still put on the stage 
intervals; it is curiously signif 
absolutely Gallic quality of Daudet i 
The drama exploited at length t! 
mind of a young man crazy with 
worthless woman whom he could ! 
loa Frenchman this is a serio 
worthy of serious treatment 1! q 





wo he ran over to Londo 


the excitement of a journey of ©X} 
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The Origin of the Loving Cup 


1 t accotint of the origin of the 
[ ~ cup comes from the late Lord 
| trotish Ambassador at Paris. Ac 
par t» his narrative, King Henry of 
Navart who was also Henry IV, of 
Frat while hunting became separated 
fr companions, and feeling thirsty 
ca » wayside inn for a cup of wine. 


| ring maid, on handing it to him 
» horseback, neglected to present 

Some wine was spilled over, 

if Maiestv’s white gauntlets were 
While riding home he bethought 

, two handled cup would prevent 

‘is of this, so His Majesty had a 
. cd cup made at the Royal potteries 
ttothe inn. On his next visit he 
on for wine, when, to his astonish 
iid (having received instructions 
istress to be very careful of the 
presented it to him holding it 


kK 

hot its handles. At once the 
a struck the King of a cup with 
thr ndles, which was promptly acted 
His Majesty quaintly remarked, 
. tof three handles I shall be able 

to get of Hence the loving cup. 

« 


When the Fields are Abloom 


By Cy Warman 


QO" i] Ss easy to love, to be loyal and leal, 
~seet, when the fields are abloom ; 


keeps pace with the passions we feel, 


s t nd the fields are abloom. 
} J) to be trae when the year has grown old, 
\\ the thowers are fading and love's growing 
Thou eart of the maiden is easy to hold, 
Saeet nthe fields are abloom, 
I ny smile is perpetual spring, 
sweet {the fields are abloom; 
\ the year round I can hear the birds sing, 
Savect, when the fields are abloom. 
Fort t ems to stay in your beautiful hair 
\ rose in your cheek ; what shall I compare 
“ k ?—the scent of summer is there, 


Sseet. when the fields are abloom. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


e 
A Forfeited Wager 


\ \TRUM  muriaticum, a homeopathic 
i dicine, is nothing but common table 
sit Bot in the process of dynamization, 
I pathically, its particles have been 
‘ led until they “approach infinity.’’ 
\ Cr rmoin druggist once bet fifty dollars that 
tuke a certain number of homeo 
ses of it every day for a month, 
I “ that in that time he would not 
t wh salt as could be held on the 
unt of a delicate penknife. But 
t calculate on the power, not 
of homceopathic medicine. Be 
f the month had passed he gladly 
ot. He had made a ‘‘ proving ’’ of 
luriaticum, and did not like it 
of the inner head, headache as 
thousand litthe hammers were 
simultancously at the brain,’’ is 
‘suernsey vividly describes it. 


e 
How Many Bones in the Human Body ? 


| ippears to be differing testimony 
the number of bones in the human 

nent specialists vary from 206 to 
a most remarkable difference 
physicians counted 248 bones 
vaments, which division was 
live relation to the 248 precepts 
sai law that command and the 
forbid. The cranium consists of 
rent bones. There are fourteen 
© face, besides thirty-two teeth 
four very small bones in each ear, 
t the root of the tongue. Head, 
sixty-three. The spine contains 
pieces, called) vertebra, and 
ind the lower extremities are 


! 


vore There are twenty four ribs, 
‘hone or sternum down the mid 
Prenat That which is commonly 


valy, fifty three 
° 
Parrots Shaped America’s Destiny 


\ HT of birds coupled with a sailor's 


n, robbed Columbus of | the 


ring the continent It 1s 
> but historical fact When 


estward over the unknown 


xpected to reach Ziyj 


and steered to the southwest. Pinzon was 
guided in his opinion solely by a flight of 
parrots, which took wing in that direction. 
It was good luck to follow in the wake of a 
Hight of birds when engaged upon a voyage 
of discovery —a_ widespread superstition 
among Spanish seamen of that day; and this 
change in the great navigator’s course curi 
ously exemplifies the influence of small 
and apparently trivial events in the world’s 
history. If Columbus had held to his course 
he would have entered the Gulf Stream, have 
reached Florida, and then” probably have 
been carried to Cape Hatteras and Virginia. 
The result would probably have given the 
present United States a Roman Catholic 
Spanish population instead of a Protestant 
English one, a circumstance of importance 
“ Never,” wrote Humboldt, “ had the flight 
of birds more important consequences."' 


° 
The Length of the Day 
A‘ LONDON, England, and Bremen, 


Prussia, the longest day has sixteen 
anda half hours. At Stockholm, Sweden, 
it is eighteen and a half hours in length. At 
Hamburg in Germany, and = Dantzic in 
Prussia, the longest day has seventeen hours 
At Saint Petersburg, Russia, and Tobolsk, 
Siberia, the longest is nineteen hours, and 
the shortest five hours. At Tornea, Finland, 
June 21 brings a day nearly twenty-two 
hours long, and Christmas one less than 
three hours in Jength. At) Wardbury 
Norway, the longest day lasts from May 21 
to July 22 without interruption, and in 
Spitzbergen the longest day is three and a 
half months. At Saint Louis the longest 
day is somewhat less than fifteen hours, 
and at Montreal, Canada, it is sixteen 


@ 
A Nation Without Nerves 


HE Chinaman can write all day, he can 
work all day, he can stand for a whole 
day in one position, weaving, hammering 
gold, or cutting ivory, without once being 
attacked by nervousness. This peculiarity 
makes itself apparent in early youth. The 
Chinaman can bear any kind of bodily exer 
cise. Sport and play are to him = unneces 
sary labor. Hecan sleep anywhere and in 
any position—amid = thundering machines, 
deafening noises, the ery of children, or the 
wrangle of grown people; on the ground, in 
bed, or on a chair. In his own innocent way 
the Chinaman is almost a Sybarite. 


@ 
A New Orchestra Without Men 


gay lca J. Bo SCHALKENBACH, 

formerly the organist of the Polytechnic 
Institute of London, has recently invented 
and constructed an electrical orchestra, 
which is very effective. An organ with two 
keyboards and a number of stops is) con 
nected by electric wires with a large number 
of inusical instruments, which are distributed 
over the space usually given up to the 
orchestra, and kept in) place by various 
stands. While a chair is located next to 
each instrument, the only man in the entire 
orchestra is Professor Schalkenbach himself, 
who takes a seat at his organ, from where 
he conducts, so to speak, his mysterious 
musicians Although it is advertised that 
the entire arrangement is mechanical, and 
that electricity is the agent doing all the 
work in this orchestra, a sensation of timid 
itv. and even awe, is felt by many visitors 
The electrical orchestra is now exhibited in 
a Vienna concert hall, and surprises even 
professional musicians through the extraor 
dinary combinations of sound brought out by 
Professor Schalkenbace h 


e@ 
The Wonders of the Sea 


CEANS occupy three fourths of | the 
earth's surfiae At the depth of three 
thousand five hundred fect waves are not 


felt The temperature is the same, varying 
only a trifle, from the poles to the burning 
sun of the equator A mile down the water 


has a pressure of a ton on every square inch 
If a box six feet deep were filled with sea 
water and allowed to evaporate, there would 
be two inches of salt on the bottom of the 


boerx Taking the werage depth of the 
oceans of the world to be three miles, there 
would be a laver of salt two hundred and 
thirty feet thick over tl ntire bed should 
the water evaporate The water of the 


and travel fifty miles per hour—nearly twice 
as fast as the fleetest steamship The base 


of a wave —the distance from valley to valley 
on either side at the bottom—is generally 
reckoned at being fifteen times the height, 
therefore, an aveTage wave, say one twenty 
five feet high, has a base extending over 
three hundred and seventy five feet 


@ 
The Ancestry of Queen Victoria 


ICTORIA, Queen of Great) Britain and 
Empress of India, is the miece of 
William IV, who was the brother of George 
IV, who was the son of George TIL, who was 
the grandson of George IL, who was the son 
of George 1, whe was the cousin of Queen 
Anne, who was the sister in law of William 
III, who was the son im law of James IL, who 
was the brother of Charles IL, whe was the 
son of Charles 1, who was the son of James 1, 
who was the cousin of Elizabeth, who was 
the sister of Mary, who was the sister of 
Edward VI, who was the son of Hlenry VILL, 
who was the son oof Tlenry VIL, who was 
the cousin of Richard TID, who was the umel 
of Kdward V, who was the sem oof bkudward 
IV, who was the cousin of Tlenry VIL whe 
was the son of Hlenry Vy whe was the cousin 
of Richard TH, whe was the grandson of 
Kdward TH, who was the som of kadward 0, 
Who was the sonmof Plenry TIL, who was) the 
son of John, who was the brother of Richard 
I, whe was the son of Hlenry I], who was the 
cousin of Stephen, who was the cousin of 
Henry I, who was the brother of William 
Rufus, who was the son of Wuallian the 
Conqueror. Phus Queen Victoria can trace 
her ancestors back without a break for 
about cight hundred years 


The Most Expensive Leather 


Hk most costly leather in’ the world is 
known to the trade as piane leather 
The secret of tanning piano leather is known 
only to a family of tanners in) Thuringia, 
Germany. This Jeather has but one use, 
the covering of piano keys. A peculiar thing 
about it is that the skins from which it is 
tanned are procured almost) entirely in 
America. Its a peculiar kind of buckskin 
The skin of the common red or Virginia deer 
will not make the leather; a species of the 
animal known as the gray deer, and found 
only in the vicinity of the great) Northern 
lakes, alone furnishing the material Phe 
German tanners have an ayency in) Detroit, 
which collects the skins of this deer from 
Indian and half- breed hunters 


e 


Judge Not 
Ly Adelaide A. Procter 


UDGE not, the workings of his brain 
& And of his heart thou «canst not see 
What looks to thy dim eve a stam 

In God's pute light may only be 
A sear, brought from some well-wor field 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield 


The look, the air, that frets thy sight, 
May be a token, that below 
The soul has closed in deadly tight 
With some infernal fiery foe 
Whose yvliance would rebut Hhiliitig place, 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face! 


The fall theo chare t ter ele Jrls 
May lee the ti kened angel's hand 
Has suffered a, that he may 
And take a firmer urer stand 
Qir, trusting te earth thingy 
May henceforth learn tou | Sings 


And jud none | 
W ithe bicpeeful pert hie 


The depth of t ' ‘ 
The measure of the heyht of pai 
And love and that mays 
Phi ter Grol aft 
o 


How Nature Corroborates Moses 


HILE Colonel Inger eric) cotter tpnaboe 
W hever ire talking about the 1 tike 
of Moses the earth tit iniel thereswoanny 
up corroboration of the oldl Plebrew law 
Miver Many «of t corroboration hiave 
come ated ceomitagen ‘ 
buried city of Nu ‘ Sinevell w th 
capital of a splendid) enipur Jiety the poy 
amids were votny SNOT 
before Christ the propliet Natu feore terial gt 
fall Nahum 4 1 Copy batarned recs yeu 
Jater (in 606 B 4 the prophecy was fulfilled 
The sand drifted) over the rut pants | 
the King of Meclia bes riut Lats poral 
and it t for t 
' itr 


a subject « 


Alwout fort ' swept 


13 


some records of the creation, and particularly 
of the deluge. As far as they geo, they 
strangely substantiate the Mosanm account 
(Mhers bear witness to the truth that thes 
ancient tron » believed rey thre compe Coen pres 
ing that the world was mometherstre oo the 


dawn of authentic history, pust as the Bibl 
teaches, and that polytheism was a later form 
of belief Thus do the very ashes of cleo 


and buried empires speak from the grave 
to refute and confound skepticism 

Josh Billings used te say ‘oD woulda't pave 
ten cents to hear Ingersoll on the mistakes 
of Moses, but DT would give ten dollars to 
hear Moses on the mistakes of Inyersoll 
Its about equally profitable te bear amerent 
Nineveh on the mistakes of Ingersoll 


o 
A Vanished Fortune in a Vase 


Hik. story of the priceless Portland vase, 
with its exquisite form and its classical 
figures in opaque white glass on a ground of 
intense and lovely blue. os familiar to many 
It was discovered in a marble tomb mear 
Rome four hundred years age, and ultimately 
came inte the JH SeSs bn of thy Portland 
family for the sum of mime thousand dollars 
At a subsequent sale it was beught by Josiah 
Wedgwood, the famous patter, for a fabulous 
sum, after oa spirited comtest between 
Wedgwood and the then Ditchess of Port 
land; and, in response te the Duchess’ tears 
and centreatios, was restored te ber. om con 
dition that the potter and dis hems might 
make fifty copies of it every hundred year 
OOF those copies titty only were mete ane 
sold during Wedgwood'’s life at fifty poounmeds 
each Few of them are im existence to day 
and their value has iecreased from tems to 
thousands of pounds One, however, cone 
into the possession of a china dealer of the 
name of Strauss, who bought ot with amos 
cellancous lotlof spoiled or unfinished pieces 
of pottery at a sale twenty veats aye Tene 
rantof the value of the vase, Strau eobed at 
to a casual customer for a few shillings. ane 
only when too late toe trace the new ewter 
discovered the mistake be bia miele foil 
gent search has been made throughout 
America and kurope for the vanished trea 
ure, but without suceess Whoever possesses 
it has init a fortune, without his kiow ledge 


° 
Snow Storms of Many Colors 
t ILORED stow storms were recorded as 
4 


lony ayo as the sixth century, and a 
shower of red hail is said) by Plnmbeoldt to 
have once occurred in Palerme In Tuscany, 
ou Mareh 4, 1883, there fell hai of an 
orange color In tho08 red snow fell to a 
depth of over five feet in Carniola, Germany 
The storm of colored snow was followed by 
one of the reyvulation color, and the effect 
produced by the separate layers of reel ane 
white, which were perfectly distinet, was 
very peculiar A portion of the scarlet smeaw 
was melted ina vessel and the water evape 
rated, when a fine, rose colored, earthy sedi 


ment was found at the better Stow of a 
brick red bue fell oon Ttaly in psa6, anedoin 
the Tyrol in sq; In the first volume of 
Kane's Arctic Bexploration it) 1 tated that 
when the ship passed the “Crimson Cliffs of 
Sir john Re thre poutedy of read sieaw 


from whieh they derive therm mame. could 
be seen at a distance of fully ten mites 


e 


Longest Stone Kver Ouarricd 


E hie reat Wisconsin on ! ! ope Tienn 

reed ated fifteen feet ' tery feat 

Slane it thre tease camel feo feat sts thee loop 

may be setup oon the Like fromt of Milwatkes 

te» mioark thre coping " enteral «of 

Stite lied Ih teotve S14 ! en from th 

rea aticlsteon purrs of ot I’renitiee it 

Phevtayelitesty | Peornt \\ ned t 

eel thal jer 1 ! ! ' f ! oa 

boxy \\ ' boat I "i 
eoril toelsofat ! | 

nedlat hast ! { t t 7 ' it 

yr ent tin Ss er t ! on if t 

ter shitge it | r t NI L n t f 

erect at Mh 1 «st it 

tricaele ried it trometecdd that f 1! 

te fifty th ned ' \ 

I} chain tinacle tt me t ti feet 

Jonigeer than any ot 1 ! ' 

t} sorted 1! rant t Kos 

TTT Lae ee MI Mba ’ 

known tie Paegnacte i fret | 

eee 


[ores ! *} ! ! | , 
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My Little Bo-Peep 


iy bk. Holliday 


bigit 
And het head on my heart is lying 


Khe Peep us fast asleep, 


— 
— 


Pyeonth rock, and the old ball clock 
tikes a knell of the day that's dying 
Pot whateate Lhow the hours go by 
Whether sift they go or creeping 


iid be but dear to me 


Wher babe onoms arm i sleeping 
Iter tle tre feet, with dimples sweet 
i nf loaf her gown ate peeping 
Soddeach wee toe, lke a daisy in blow, 
! “ ics a eeping 
i ‘ fen bait fa vet the chau 
| t of beauty unfolding 
j ‘ pesto ber finger-t ys 
tds are » tightly holding 
k. tere k ru as sait. old ciock, 
{ iwhat ll wa avin 
| et ' neal tay, your minutes plas 
bil trdays go all a-maying 
) j tand 1 let me drink my fill 
nf ntent while my babe i lee prinige 
Asl the her hair, my life looks far 
And tomorrow Tmay be weeping 


The Bears that Ate Cherries 


ALWMKE SAVED BY AN ACCIDENT 


‘ ovuIN A CAVE in a rocky valley, sur 

Ry rounded by a forest, dwelt a family 
t 

4 5 of bears two old ones and thei 

es 


children, Rag and Tippet. Of the 
former, the mother was an old, patient bear, 
accustomed to take things easily, and rather 
proud oof a steck of proverbs inculcating 
prat was fond of 
check her husband's hasty wavs and to bring 
up her children to follow her example Ruy 
ind his sister Tippet were now nearly grown 
up, and dived with their parents till they 
find a place where they might keep 
house for themselves 
One day, as they were at home alone, their 
parents not having returned from hunting, 
they were disturbed by their father suddenly 
coming om hurriedly, throwing himself on the 
pround imo the corner, and grumbling in a 
chiscontented: voice “Of all the unlucky 
bearsan the forest Tam the most unlucky!" 
At this Tippet rose and went to him, and 
putting her armround his neck ina consoling 
rhonmer, asked him what had happened 
Happened! cried he; ‘why, T have just 
nossed catching the finest young wild pig I 
have seen for vears, and Tam as hungry as a 
hunter, toe Just my fortune! 


which she using to 


hetice 


conte 


Hhis children immediately warmly sympa 


thized with him at the loss of the pig, and he 


comtintued And that's not the worst of it 
vhen your mether comes home she is sure te 
bee cptneting: Same of ber pet proverbs.’ 

Ve aed Ruy Perhaps she will tell 

i Patience is a virtue 

Or Patience and perseverance conquer 

Vthas added Tipypet 

Now, dlom't vou vounesters rack vour 
bora ' nvent proverty grumbled thei 
father I ie better than proverbs for a 
hhuners bear anv dav. and there! Tdo believe 
1 bye cart it ther coming, and before Thave 
t mv aisa mntment, toe Iam oan 

b Ive il 
Dye arom rte what is the matter 
now wkedl thre mother coming mn 

Better | k othe Nt Carne [eon t bee so put 

t t | happened 

Pather bas lost the finest voumg page be 
Nha ,for years cried the two children 
tovether ariel be so hungry, toe 

Well, that is no treason why he should 
trrake how fuss about at Its anoll wind 
that? rheboody M4 nnd : 

N few chivs after as Rue was walking 
through ¢ forest. on the lookout for what 
he might meet within the wav of food, as be 

ised under atree something fell mear him 

inedboom gory to see what om owas he foundirt 
to be a ripe wild cherry. and very good t® 
he taste com looking up, he saw that the tree 
was covered with frat, on which a quantity 
flirts wore feeding, and Rug, being a good 

ber atonce determined te climb inte the 

tree. and non the feast bor some time he 
bed about from branch te branch, doing 

! toe gather what be could. buat) these 
sect ! that thev only excited his: apope 

ist he rested from his labors 
vhatto de. and as he was doing this 
f lyrunt, and on looking 

y 2 at A 1 boar 

a 
¢ " 
ait ‘ i? if 

t last | leomngeimge foot ! f his own 
s becoming greater and ywreater, and 
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ved moore 
shaking the 


the boars geruntings, mire ary Ege 


his patience gave way, and tree 


angrily, when his adversary looked up) he 
called to him “ Pig. leave those cherries 
alone; they are mine I shook them off this 
tree for myself. you have neo business to 
touch them Gao away, or PH come down 


and make you 

The boar 
atthisthreat, and only grunted complacentls 
answered “' Shake old fellow, shake 
away; perhaps you will shake as many down 
as will deo for us both What T find upon the 
ground T look upon as my and Tam net 


whic Scone d tebe an hopreat fear 


away 


ownh 


going away till Phave had enough 
oe 

This answer was more than Rug could 
stand The boar was evidently not) gory 
away until he was satisfied, and when might 
that be? Besicl he might be jyorned any 
moment by his wife and family, and bow 
many cherries would it take to satisfy them 7 
Clearly the fruit was Rug’s, and was he te 


stay quict and see it all devoured by a great 
pig, and not get a taste of it? He would de 
nothing of the sort It was all very well for 
his father and mother to tell lim to 
boars, but they mever could have 


avoid 
Prybage tae dl 
fight tim 

waited 
an instant, then seeing his adversary’s back 
turned toward him, he rushed on him Put 
Rug had reckoned without his host; the boar 
had kept an eve on him all the time he was 


such a case as this Ile would 


So climbing quietly down the tree, Te 


coming down the tree, and when he rushed 
on him he wheeled round and met him full 
face, and Rug, to bis astonishment, found 


himself rudely driven back, with a great cut 
in his side and thigh from the boars tusks 
than 
and ran off home 


and seeing he had got more his match, 
he was very glad to escape, 
as well as he could 

On arriving there he found his parents and 
Tippet, who were much shocked at) his 
appearance, and mother dressed his 
wounds as well could, and put) him 
on a soft bed, and then he told them: how 
he came to be hurt 

The next day Rug was not able to go out, 
and was left alone with his sister, and being 
feverish from his wound, as he was Iving stil 
and sore he said to her 

“ Tippet, do you think you could get me 
one or two cherries! TPT tell vou where the 
The boar won't be there now, but 
don't fight him if he is.”' 

Pippet Ye adily consented to go, and told 
her brother not to fear her fighting the boar, 
for if she so much as saw him she would run 
home at once: and having learned where the 
tree was, she set out to find it On reaching 
it she looked) carefully about underneath for 
cherries, but the boar had eaten them all, and 
she could not tind one; so there was nothing 
left for her to do but to climb the tree, and 
try and get some there. Up she went, and on 
getting well into it, like Rug 
pointed to find that) they were 
ef her reach; and as she was thinking over 
the best way to get her horror 
heard a grunt under the tree, and on looking 
down she saw the boar, who had returned to 
see ifhe had a chance of getting any more 
cherries on the ground under the tree 


his 


as she 


tree is. 


she was disap 
nearly all out 


some, to she 


oe 


Pippet was regularly caught in a trap; she 


had intended to run at the first sight of her 
enemy, but here he was below her, and she 
had no chance of CSC APM ane lhe sat quite 
still, and thought anxiously of what she could 
lo Meanwhile the boar hunted under the 
tree, and finding verv few cherries, he looked 


up and saw Tippet sitting quietly above him, 
sohe waited patiently for a or two, 
and then erred 


minute 


‘Shake away, there!’ Why don’t) vou 
shake? 
Poor Tippet was) shaking all over with 


fright, but that was met the shaking the boar 
meant, and after wartime, he said 
Oho af vou are sulky and won't shake, 


Pil rest myself a bit Let 
And then he lay 
And now Tippet was 
lo serts of horrors pore 


Dom oon one hurry 
me know when vou begin 
down under the 
off than ever: a 


tron 


Worse 


sented themselves te her mind Rug might 
get tired of watting for her and might 
come te look for der or her parents might 
come home and do the same, and in either 
case there would be a terrible battle between 
them and the boar, and she sat and puzzled 
her brains as to what sh ld do te escape 

Phe day was het and at last she heard a 
great snore come from be “ Phe boar was 
asleep, and now was her chat she would 
lip quietly down t tt lr ] 
fast as sl } ] ‘ R 

t | 

uk 
Pippet knew not f the br 
cherry wood, and all of a sudden the branch 
snapped off short between her and the trunk 
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of the tree, and. down they both came on the 
sleeping boar’s ribs. He, thinking, perhaps, 
that the tree had fallen, or not knowing what 
might come next, started up out of his sleep, 
and not stopping to look round at what had 


disturbed him, rushed grunting into” the 
forest and was soon out of sight; while 
Tippet, whose fall had been broken by 


alighting on her dread enemy, and who was 
unhurt, got up, shook herself, and was seon 
on her way home at full speed, not having 
forgotten to pick up and carry with her the 
branch whose sudden breaking had caused 
her to make such a rapid descent. 

When reached home she found her 
parents on the point of setting out to look for 
her. uneasy at ber long absence, of which 
they had heard from Rug, and they and the 
latter were delighted to see her return safe, 
and bringing such a quantity of cherries with 
her: and as she told them of her adventures, 
and of how the boar had started up out of his 
sleep ina fright and quickly fled into the 
forest, her father fairly roared with laughter, 
and cried to her mother, Phere, my dear! 
very little patience shown on either side this 


she 


time Can you get your proverb in now by 
any means ? 

“Why net? answered she “Tf Tippet 
had had time vo think as she was falling out 
of the tree, she would have thought the 
breaking of the branch a very ill wind But 
you see how she profited by it I won't say 
the boar gained much, but then, IT never did 

iv that both sides were always to profit $i 
Oh, TP see now He did not show any 

patience when he left—he didn’t wait and 
perhaps that is the reason why he got 


said Bruin, as he picked a cherry 
off the branch and ate it with great relish. 

My dear Bruin, IT actually believe you 
are right for once,’ replied his wife, quictly 
removing the branch farther from her hus 
band and placing it nearer to Rug. 


nothing 


eee 


The Dolls of a Duchess 


HEN President Faure of France went 
to Russia lately to cement his coun 
trys alliance with the Czar, he neglected no 
the Youth's Companion, — of 
favor at the Russian Court. He 
courted the friendship of the rising as well 
as the risen generation by taking, as a pres 
ent, wonderful talking dolls to the 
Grand Duchess Olga, the elder of the Czar’s 
two little girls 
Phey were, of course, phonographic dolls, 
and though their form and exquisite dressing 
were the work of French art, they owed their 
ability to talk and sing to America, where 
Mr. Edison, the inventor of the phonograph, 
was born and lives. Ome of the dolls was a 


MICAS, SANS 


obtaining 


some 


little virl, dressed in white muslin, with a 
waist of blue surah silk She was ina box, 
and when the box was opened the little 


Grand Duchess Olga, who is now two years 
old, was astonished to see the doll pop up 
and to hear it say, in perfectly clear French: 

‘Good day, my litthe mamma! What a 
dream TPve had! IT dreamed that you 
brought me a pretty doll, that laughed and 
talked and sang, just as I do!”’ 

\fter this the doll began to sing, and went 
through a French something like our 
familiar one, For he’s a jolly good fellow,’’ 
and also two other French songs, about ‘* My 
Beautiful Home? and *' Phe Little Drum.’’ 

Phe other two dolls were more remarkable 
for their than for their talking, 
though they, too, could speak. One was 
dressed as a fashionable grown-up lady ina 
costume of pale blue silk, sprinkled over 
with rosebuds, a hat covered with rich orna 


Nice 


sony, 


Costumes 


ments, and a green velvet mantle trimmed 
with swan’s down, and she carried a white 
umbrella These were far from being all 
this fashionable voung ladv'’s clothes. She 
had awardrobe in which were a street cos 
tume and a ball toilet IIer talk consisted 


of phrases appropriate to a lady of society 
° 


Phe third doll was a peasant, and she was 
the most interesting of the three She had a 
wardrobe containing several of the costumes 
worn by peasant women in) France: Con 
cerning this dell a dreadful political question 


arose, Diplomats and statesmen were called 
upon to discuss the gowns of a doll! For 
one of the costumes made for this) pretty 


creature was the dress worn by the peasant 
women of Alsace and Lorraine 
tions of those 
apart of the 

decided 

since it might 
that at the 

Lorraine garded 
part of France. Seo the 
was robbed of her 


and the por 
provinces, too, which are now 
German kampire 
that this would 
have 
Russian 


The states 
not deo at all, 
a tendency to indicate 
Court) Alsace and 
as rightfully still a 
little peasant doll 
\isatian costume and left 
Normandy and. Brittany 
strange if, with these beautiful 
the Grand 
a decidedly 


mien 
Were Te 


with only those of 
Tt wall mot te 
dolls of 1 tionality 
Duchess Olga grows up 


rench 4 
with 
rer heart for France 


eee 


Jim's Diplomacy 


I've made vou a smaller one: thes were both 


the same size 
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What a Boy’s Act Cost 


THE VALUE OF REPUTATION“ 


ESIDES the pleasure derived fro, | 


an honest, upright life, every you; Nt 
growing up into manhood should tat. -— 
consideration the fact that much of his (yry,, 
life will depend on how the first fifte:, mm 
were spent. He should never forget. ji.» 
that his boyhood years must ever be open for 
inspection, and that, sooner or later, } ris 
record may become a factor in mak it 
marring his fortunes. 
I have in mind a youfg manwho , « - 
years since went to a strange city to attend 4 


technical school. A few weeks after }), had 
entered upon his duties as a student |), 


a : Was 
arrested, charged with committing a gray, 
offense. As all the circumstances in the cay 


pointed to him as the offender, his chay.. for 
acquittal seemed very discouraging A 
stranger, and without friends in the city 
what defense could he offer? He knew but 
two men in the place, one the pastor of ay 
influential church, who had formerly been his 
teacher; the other, an old shoemaker 
neighbor to his father. They were called 
and both bore witness of his excellent r pu 
tation as a boy. The pastor had not forgot 
ten his scholar whose word was as good 
his oath any day, and the old shoemaker 
remembered the young man as the boy who 
was always above doing a mean or coward), 
act. These two good souls were most en 
thusiastic in giving their testimony 
a critical moment. That boy's past was to 
decide his future. But it was no more truly 
so than it is with every boy, who is every day 
of his life building for either good or cy)! 


once a 


aS 


It was 


® 


With all this evidence before him. the 
judge conducted a most thorough investiga 
tion of the damaging circumstances, with the 
surprising result of discovering the young 
man's innocence. After dismissing the case, 
he shook the young student's hand in a 
hearty fashion, and assured him that he owed 
the quick disposal of the case and his own 
acquittal to his unspotted life in boyhood 

Said he: “‘I was so firmly convinced of 
your guilt that I considered further evidence 
superfluous, until I heard the testimony of 
the honest men who had known you as a boy 
Such evidence as they produced was not to 
be set lightly aside. I could not think that 
a boy who would not do a mean thing, a 
youth whose word was as good as gold, could 
develop into a criminal in early manhood 
hence I determined to leave no stone 
unturned to arrive at the truth, and you know 
the result. Ah, my young friend, there is 
nothing like a clean record back of you when 
you are falsely accused by an enemy."’ 


° 


On the other hand, more than a quarter of 
a century ago, Tommy Hatfield, a pleasant 
faced little boy of seven, earned half a dollar 
picking berries. It was the first that he had 
ever earned, and he went skipping along the 
pavement, showing it to all the boys he met 
telling how he had earned it. 

‘* Look here, Jerry,’’ he said, displaying 
his new treasure to a boy several years his 
senior, ‘‘ I earned it, and it is a beauty 

“It's nothing; I've had dozens lik: 
sneered Jerry, at the same moment knocking 
the money out of Tommy's hand. 

It went spinning along the pavement, with 
Tommy after it; but Jerry was too quick for 
him, and, snatching it up, pocketed it, and 
when the child accused him of dishonest) he 
denied having it, and insisted it was sti 
Iving somewhere near. Though Tommy was 
not convinced, he had no means of redress 
but he never forgot the mean deed, ner th 
boy who was guilty of it. Years went by 
Jerry, through the influence of two fic! 
was employed in a Government 
Washington. A year later he was 
dismissed, and as the was net mas 
public the circumstance was seo ! 


it 


cause 


a 


Sometime afterward Tommy was 
to fill the position of which Jerry 
relieved, and proving a faithful s.' 
remained at his post for more than 
years. Jerry studied law, and in 
of time became quite an orator. ¢ 
mer he announced himself a cand 
the United States Senate. Being 
genial fellow, he had a large follow 
his election seemed to many a forces 
clusion. But one morning the da) 
published a statement to the « flect 
popular candidate had been dismiss 
Government office because of the fa) 
he had made. The charges wer: 
Jerry and his supporters, and « 
Was appointed to examine inte 
the statements, but investigation s! 
the report was true. The next 
election took place, and he was 
candidate 

A few days later Jerry rece 
from Washington He broke tl 


} et 


qr 


a flat - 


at 


read it 

D r . 
, } 
} 

T “ ' t 
thoughtlesslys planted i 
their certain harvest 


bread, cast upo! 
Forwat 


as surely as 


returns after many days 
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Oui kest Courtship on Record <- 


> A PREDESTINED HUSBAND oy 


eA! Mura Ainsley! 
3 the clear, childish voice rings 
1 through the long hall, and 
(oy Vlora, sitting beside the glowing fire 
where all else is darkness, looks 
ittle figure in furs at the door. 
Vher are vou going, Lottie? ’’ she asks. 
Where everybody else in the 
‘ coing,”’ said Lottie. ‘* Coasting 
wnt vy hill.’ 
bvorvbody going coasting?’ laughs 
Moura | d like to see them.”’ 
| what I'm here for—to take you 
turns Lottie. ‘‘ Now, don’t say 
wont ge, for you must. The snow is 
ked itifully, the moon is shining like 
light, and it’s a grand night. 
I've gota sled.’’ 
Her n’s laugh rings out clear and 


r 


What would I look like on a sled?”’ she 

ul very well for you, not out of 
hort dr s yet; but imagine me playing in 
the snow witha lot of children.”’ 


” 

( ren ejaculated Lottie, scornfully. 
There be more than children there; 
ere ‘ me just as old as you, Mura 

You're only eighteen, but you're such an 
nt, dignified young lady, I suppose you 


Confess, though! Wouldn't you 
keto be a child again just for to-night? ’’ 
Mura Jooks suddenly grave. 

I would, really,’’ she says, and there is a 
ttle tremor in her tones. ‘If I were a 
hild, Lottie, I wouldn't be on my way now 

tobe sold to a man—that’s just the way I 

lecl about it. Father doesn't know what to 

jowith me It was all right while I was at 
carding school, but now I interfere with him 
too much \ll he cares for are his books. 

So he writes to Aunt Angeline, and Aunt 

Angeline writes back: ‘Send Mura to me. 

I} make a good match for her.’ ’’ 


And she’s got the rich young man all 
picked out?’ cries Lottie, who is romantic 
iswellas precocious. ‘* Why, I think that’s 
plendid! Everything settled for you with- 


out any trouble. What's his name, now— 
oh Bennett Howland Bennett. I wonder if 
kes any relation to Judge Bennett of our 


1 dont know anything about him,”’ 
replies Mura, indifferently. 
Oh you'll soon be enlightened. ’’ 
Murs. lip curled scornfully. 
It | disappoint Aunt Angeline I suppose 


Iii te sent back to my father, and I'd rather 
marry anybody than go back.’”’ 
We I don't know as a rich young 
mains to be sneezed at,’’ comments Lottie. 
But © your trial begins to-morrow, why 
net one night of real fun? I've gota 
heme, Mura. You've been here 
! hours; nobody knows you. Just 


of my clothes and be one of us— 


prings up suddenly. 
ny to get away from my thoughts,’ 
quickly “What do you want me 


Ipstairs and I'll show you.’ 
ids the way, and fifteen minutes 
rls descend the stairs. 


° 


trim little figure has been arraved 
n’s dress, the skirt of which isa 
ches above her shoe-tops. Her 
hair hangs ina wide braid down 
nda little brown cap crushes the 
on her forehead 
cd jacket, fur tippet and worsted 
plete the costume 
ris her around in delight 
i dear, cunning little schoolgirl 
he says. ‘‘ Your father ought to 
mack to graduate all over again. 
\unt Angeline, if you presented 
ke this She'd look you’ over 
me glasses on a stick and say: 
Put, tut, child! Get thee to a 


} 


in the laugh and they go out 


for her to forget the vears 
ind her cousin as they tramp 
sround, dragging the heavy 
em 

rtingles! How her spirits rise 

merry throng on the hill! 
nd. Miss) Dolly Brown,’’ says 

ismile. te this one and that 
lage bows and girls are out, and 


a | 

eroones, watching the fun 
pes superbly to a wide, white 
vn the track the weighted sleds 


ul voices ring out on the 


i big 


ids there alone a little 


ng the rope of their sled 


Suddenly a tall youth, muffled in worsted 
scarf and fur cap, stands beside her 

“ Let me take you down, won't you?’ he 
asks. Something in his voiee makes Mura 
look up quickly 

His eyes are black and shining above the 
folds of his muffler, but those and the tip of 
his nose are all that she can see of his face 

“ T know who you are, Dolly Brown,’’ he 
says, ‘I know your friend Lottie and lots of 
the little girls around.’’ 

Little girls! 

Mura laughed quietly. But what can she 
expect: in her short dress, especially when 
the top of her cap only reaches to his 
shoulder. 

“You look lonely out here,’ he goes on 
“Let me take you down I'd like to, 
first-rate."’ 

“Pshaw! He's only a big country boy,"’ 
reflected Mura, and she gives him the rope of 
her sled. 

The youth sits close behind her, and as 
they fly over the icy track Mura shrinks 
timidiy. ‘‘ You're all right, trust me,’’ he 
says, and an arm is placed protectingly 
around her. She draws away and then sub 
mits with a little nervous laugh 

Somehow the pressure of that arm, the con 
tact of his broad shoulders, send a strange 
sensation through her veins; she finds herself 
blushing in the darkness. 

Down the long hill they skim and out upon 
the white plain. 

She looks back once and meets the smiling 
glances of those bright black eyes. 


e 


Her pretty profile is very clear in the 
silvery moonlight, and her companion reflects 
that if she were afew years older his position 
would be an enviable one. 

“Awfully pretty little girl.’ 

When the sled stops in its swift flight Mura 
springs suddenly from that embarrassing 
embrace. 

‘Thank you, very much,’’ she says. 

“And thank you, Dolly  Brown,"’ he 
answers. ‘‘ That's the first good coast I've 
had for years. Shall we try another?’’ 

“Oh, no,”’ says Mura quickly. ‘I'm 
going home. Good-night.’’ 

With a bow that would have graced a 
courtier, he lets her go and mingles with the 
crowd again. 

Somehow a low, mellow voice and a pair 
of black eyes are mingled in Mura’s thoughts 
to-night; but on the morrow the incident is 
forgotten, and a very stylish, dignified young 
lady appears before Mrs. Antoinette Ledwith 
in the latter's white-and gold drawing-room 

The ambitious matron looks smilingly at 
her niece; decidedly she approves her. 

That lithe, graceful form, those peach 
tints, those dreamy, sapphire eyes and wealth 
of golden tresses make up uncommon beauty 

‘* How well they will look together,’ she 
reflects, her mind upon her favorite—young 
Howland Bennett. 

In order to lose no time the lady has 
invited the banker's son to dinner, and when 
Mura descends the stairs this evening, ina 
dark blue silky gown, she gives a cold greet 
ing to a dark, handsome young man, whose 
appearance makes an impression upon her 
girlish heart despite her determination. to 
hate him. 

When young Bennett takes his departure, 
Mura has promised to go sleighing with him 
the following day 

The snow lies thick and hard on the streets 
but the season of sleighing will be short, as 
it always is in the city Jennett makes his 
appearance in a) fashionable little cutter 
behind two jetty horses, and more than one 
turn to look at the handsome young couple 
as they skim along 

Mura’s cheeks are rosy and her eyes 
sparkle! The young man is surely an agree 
able companion, after all. She feels the 
pleasure of the occasion and must express it 

“ Thave enjoyed this ride so much,’’ she 
says, as they glide along a quiet avenue of 
the park on their homeward way. 


It is twilight, and the gray shadows are 
fast gathering round them 

Bennett looks steadily at his companion’s 
profile 

“Was there any snow where vou came 
from??' he asks 

Not at home You know [ live farther 

south,’ she answers But I stopped night 
before last with an aunt in Pelham The 
snow was fine there, everybody was out coast 


ing, aS my cousin Lottie said 


You, too? 

Imagine mi coasting ' she SaAVS 
evasively There sa twinkle n Bennett 
¢ s which she docs not see 

lust t y win r 
\I 
) 
() 
e Al i? 
} lon t I) Brow 
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That mellow, assuring voice’ Mura faces 
him suddenly 

He has turned the collar of his coat up 
against the lower part of his face, and two 
shining black eves peer out above the edge 

“Oh, oh!" cries Mura “Tt is you! 

Then she blushes and draws away 

“You were glad to be held night: before 
last,’ he laughs. ‘TL thought TP recognized 
you atoonce,; vet what a change 

“You, too,’ retorts Mura 

“Yes; To owas stopping with omy une le 
Judge Bennett, of Pelham. The beauty of the 
night tempted me out to the hill, where I 
have had great fun in my younger days 
I thought I'd try being a boy again In my 
rough jacket and muffler T suppose TD looked 
more like a big country boy than a city 
gentleman, didn't 1?"° 

“Well, if Pd known!" explains Mura 

“Andif Pd known who Twas holding on 
that sled. Lecan’t see that formality is) of 
any use now Mrs. Ledwith might as well 
know that the mischief's done."’ 

“What do you mean? 

“Why, she wanted me to fallin love with 
you, and I've done it,’ says Bennett 

“What nonsense,’ murmurs the gurl 


° 


“Not at all Didn't T get my instructions 
from your aunt? After a decorous courtship 


I was « xpected to propose Ry jove' ] 
don't see any reason for delay I'm head 
over heels in love already Will your have 


me, Mura?*’ 
Mura looks at him in alarm The dark, 


handsome face is very serious, and oon his 
eyes there is an intense admiration that 
makes her own eyes droop 

‘**T mean it, Mura,’’ he continues‘ I've 
heard all about you, as you've doubtless 
heard of me Dosay vou’ ll have me, and if 


you change your mind it will be all right 

Mura’s laugh rings out gayly 

“T mean T won't hold you against your 
will, but [don't fear to lose you, sweetheart 

His arm steals around her again, and this 
time Mura does not protest 

She knows now why that embrace while 
coasting down hill thrilled her so strangely ; 
it was the embrace of her own true lover 

Mrs. Ledwith heard the news with mingled 
consternation and pleasure 

‘I—I don't know what te say, it’s se 
sudden,”’ she says at last. “Of course, I 
think you're just suited to each other, but I 
searcely expected —well, you have my con 
sent. Tl write to your father, Mura.’ 

And these are the first lines penned to ber 
distant brother 

“My dear Rupert: Lam going to write you about 
the quickest courtship on record 


The rest we know. — Toronto Globe 


eee 


What a lrog’s Croak Did 
DR. CUSHMAN S STRANGE ASSISTANT 


|" IS not common knowledge, except to 
those familiar with electrical and tele 
phone history, that the first telephone was 
constructed in) Racine, Wisconsin, and that 
the inventor, Dro S. 1D. Cushman, in now a 
resident of Chicago, says The News of that 
city His offices are in the Stock bexchange 
building Here the venerable inventor, whe 
built the first telegraph dines in this part of 
the ‘f Far West,’’ pursues his business with 
more alertness than docs the average young 
man In a corner of the room ois a large 
worn picce of muslin, on which is parted in 
thin color a representation of a telegraph line 
stretching away tn the distance, connected 
with a crude instrument set on two log 
near which a frog is sittings by a stream 
This old relic represents the telegraph line of 
good cedar posts “which Doctor Cushman 
constructed west from Racine morssi 
Itis areminder of the days when De 


lew 
Cushman wa assoortted with Profe ! 
Morse in the puomeer da of telegrapl 
On his desk is the first telephone transmitter 
constructed in resi, twenty ft bef 
the Bell patent sere taken cut [' . 
small square box with a speaking, f 
and containing a mechanism on the ‘ 


principle as that of the modern transmiutter 
In rss1 Doctor ¢ ushman undertook the 


struction of a lightning arrester, | 7 t 
be ing to take the lightoing that trick the 
wire and run it into the ground, the mstru 
ment being so constructed that ait would met 
interfere with the light current used intel 
graphing Phis qastrument was placed out 
onthe prairie on two log iid inorder ty 
know when it had operated, a triple magnet 
with a sheet of thin irom at the poles, sumilar 
in construction to a modert receiver sa 
placed mthe corner of ¢ bro | t 
lightning passed thre ht r tt 
electro magnet would p t| fouw 
down inte the range of a per ! 
vhict uld retain at unt tl t 
AAS ItiSp ted 

\ wd ' 
ment of t t } I? 
reote ! ! T ] ‘ 
t] t 
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In the Buffalo Stampede 


ON THE PLAINS OF NE RRASAT 


By Charles Bo Lewis 


ean LONES and hurricanes continue ¢ 
devastate pramie fire aml eleven 


bursts desolate and destroy. the river ' 


from therr beds and carry death nm tl 
muddy waters, but the tragedy of the bata 
stampede ts mever te be enacted again It 


was amighty terror of the plams, more tot 
feared than a war party of Apaches more to 
be dreaded than the billows of flame Tnoking 
up the long. dry grass 

Itas high moon oom the great, sun baked 
sun dried plamns of Central Nebraska 

An emigrant party, composed of a dozen 
wagens and as many families, bas halted 
on the Loup Pork of the Platte River to 
cook dinner and rest them animals It 1 
midsummer, and the creek bas almost dis 
appeared Tere and there a few barrels of 
water are left. ina deep hole, and again the 
bed of the creek as dry and steaming wath 
heat for a hundred rods 

There is water here for the emigrants 
such as it is, but the quantity is reduced one 
half before the thirsty horses have had ther 
fill The men look up and down the bed «of 
the creek, but as far as the eve can see im 
either direction there is ne more water 

As the camp tires are Tigchitecd canned thre 
dinner made ready let us fly north a dozen 
miles A hundred miles away ots. the 
Niobrara River, rising in the motntairs far 
to the west, Mowing on the same cocentr 
manner, andits bed also pust as dry at th 
season of the vear Five or six chavs we 
a herd of buffaloes numbering theus and 
drank ther fill at the Noobrara as thes 
crossed it, working te the south on fearof th 
Indian buffalo hunters, whe were abroud on 
the Dakota line, and in: hopes te timed 1 ' 
pasturage along the forks of the Platte 


Here and there, as they have progressed 
water has been found oom small quantities 
but for thirty hours past met an amimal has 
had a drop The grass ow seorched and 
dead, the ground hot to therm feet. and the 
almost solid mass, covermy acre after acre 
are almost) quiet at oths rowotrehay brent 
Hlere and there one tosses bis bead oo anygeet 
as thirst torments him. and the others give 
utterance to their terrible sufferings by long 
drawn sighs and moans 

every animal bas a listless look, and you 
would say that at would require something 
hevond the ordinary to cause a single one 
of them to break inte a run Phe sum glare 
down like a ball of tire Phe stirrings of so 
many feet has filled the air with fine dust 
to add stell another torment to the situation 
The ox or the horse would long ayo have 
fallen te the earth to die 

See’ Near the centre of the berd a great 
bull suddenty throws up his head and scents 
the arr Phe as aomagenificent specimen cane 
of the kings of the herd Ddoes bis keen 
seent bring the presence of water over the 
dozen miles of seorched plain’ Is) there 
something te make him afrard? be wheels 
around and around he utters hoarse bellows 


which excite the animals aroune lim, and 
in twe minutes half of that preat herd is ona 
state of wild agitation 
Of a sudden, with muassive head held 
t f te attack, with eve Peliaviney sith « let 
of foam flying from the cormers of | ripevtet 
with oa frere cries of demeanor wil ! | 
at potl foor disery, Die Theved t thie sent 1 
chiarge throtph the herd Hl tes 
bey ten. thort to ditrnedreed it isan ot, 
‘ ' in ' shit 7 steed 
legrur a Stamped a4 ! ! 
r rothe 4 », at Poel | 
‘| ached! than ca tied i nf 
y : MI ani ‘ ' ‘ 
i? rv to reachtl freonit U ! 
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: HEN little Gurdon asked me te 
ti spend a fortoight of the vacation 
; with his people Po owas aelined at 
first te think it was a puece of 
nnpudenmee on has part 1 stuppease little 
(surdon must have seen what was mn omy 
mind. for he apologized, and explained that 
twas because be had said se much in bis 
letters about my speeches an the school 
debating society that h father bad sent the 
mvitation 
My father isn't a bad sort urged Little 
* Csurdeanm modestly is fathers po, only that 
| rather an unvalid And my aunt — that 
} ter shir t very good sort, toe 
; Cont ered rather sayyer in the way of 
ob Nnocd there the river close to our 
ned there TH) be one or two people stay 
thy there anal slteowether if venus chocdon't 
' rotned, Durleueh 
: Pell you what ] ceed. oom rather a burst 
of ponerosit you rum out and semtgyle moa 
+e tin «of reline waved PU) ask my prcenpele ter Tet 
id te come for a week or Will you try 
i : Tih i sheot odd little Gsurdean 
: WW bacat capre vertr canenet 7 } sand, trying 
t pene downoatuft of bane that) gives me 
* ' roweorty than anything clse in the world 
Coby To clon't kavess vd Gordon “The 
_ ugee (ine can of irclinnes will be 
f; nough te smugpele you sard, DP think 7 


Kensington for about a 
went 


it) dice oan 
amdbthen I 
down tea Gaurdon'’s place A brown faced miuan 
inte a smoking compartment 
Hameoon his portmanteau, Warde), and af be 
had laughed DT should asked him what 
voit boy at Fortunately for him, though, 

he clrclu't 
To miention this 


fortnight from Paddington 


PF a, 


— te 
-_- 
See 2 


Wal peettiny 


have 


hie nine 


Selb he ammmcamnnee 


chap to introduce him inte 





th tory He was a decent looking fellow, 

“i ' ind when Cat Westbourne Park) T changed 

; _: inte the smeking compartment, I found out 

£ inthe course of the journey that he was going 

: to Gurdon'’s place He hadn't) very much 

4 é t wo for himself, bat I'm rather good at 

i conversation, and Ptalked nearly all the way 

, down te Taplow, and = told) him = what I 
thought of several things 

Burlemh. said ditthe Gurdon, when we 


stepped out, Tim awfully glad to see you! 
Pvc been aftaid something might happen to 
you from: coming A man like you 
: must have a dotof calls on his time, T know, 
mod Hallo, Mr Warde! Is) that) you? 
Didnt know vou were coming by this train” 


prreve rit 











Mir Warde said that his) boat had arrived 
rather carher than was expected 
Let introduce you to omy friend 
Burlerel said little Gurdon, proudly 
; ‘ ‘ 1} tel brim spe ak on foreign polities, 
‘ Te 
é Mir Wordle. as be stepped into the carriage 
; 1 nite fhe had not been so fortumate 
i \! ciel dattle Gaurdon, fervently 
tatreataun stere! "’ 
Pwas a little disappomted on arriving at 
t! l u ter fanned that (Gsurdon'’s father, 
‘A Tyan onmooa uch, did not) make 
mith fu over ome as little Gurdon 
bal mh red that de seemed on very 
: ft tert vith Mr Wore But Thada 
hy osannel toa little fresh seent on omy 
het of tel then the aunt came in 
! in iprpre arama ] forget 
! ina an extravagant 
Iki \ Trut he was absolutely 
‘ 1 tl Thad ever seen in all 
1 erxmtence und T flattered 
ty t mv charming gurls 
° 
i Shi \ nets with Mr Warde in rather 
ix it rye wa med sand, without looking at 
4 hit that she hoped be bad had a pleasant 
rd \ ! i vd that) anv voyage 
would have been pleasant whieb berets bt 
‘ homoneater Paplow. and upen this he glanced 
we it Gsurdon’s father, whe was watching them 
* both rath keenly, and then turned to me 
o Vou are tl tutesman, Mr Burlergh. at 
! ! loaren t you 
Tho \ mething about publre afhaors 
4 | 
a 
: 1 fra vou dT) find ous rather behind 
; ! irked Geurdon vumt. “We 
h ! bout t ver 
| i\ re not t eld te learn 
¢ (, let father, fr 
‘ ore place 
) t easy te fa t 
‘ ‘ ’ 
\ 
, \\ 
+ i 
: 
* 
! ' 
] i" t} \ 








FOLLY OF AN OVERWISE 
By W Pett Ridge 





THE SATURDAY 


Hlow Gurdon’s Aunt was Saved 


YOUNG MAN 


At table Gurdon vunt lot me sit mext to 
her, and IT talked away a gem! deal, amd litth 
Gurdon said afterward that he comsidered I 
was in very goood form 1 askeed Little 
Gurdon how old be theught bh wnt was 
and at turmed out that she was close upon 
twenty five Iwas rather disappointed te 
find that she was se old. but, thinking itover 
on the wav down to the river, DP could see 
that vears were nething providing hearts 
were right, and af she didn’t mind waiting 


until DP left: school, why. there was me reasen 


why | shouldn't make her an offer without 
delay She was walking with Tittle Gurdon 
clown tee thre Precatbreatis having first mack 
het berother qpuite fortable om aio lomy 
basket chair looking conte t law inl I 
was with Woaarel WV ariel eet t kind 
of chap who propre ‘ on ae Cte arent anne ime 
he had traveled a goed deal, ame at at hadnt 
been that he wa rather t t t 
(,urden'’s aunt DP clare vil 1 bra tenn 
him fairly well I asked him what age he 
thought a man ou tt I» ! ! mart ! 
ane) whether Tre thewngelit venteenear enehtecn 
Was too apni ariel Dae aed i t hit that 
twice that ave was mearer the mark 

Richeuleu I vid I t ! 
“Why. aman could fall inl ever and 
over avain before be reached that age 

Phiat's the tdea remarked Mr Ware 
‘But at that ave he would Know his own 
mind 

‘Shouldn't think at would be worth Kinow 
ing,’ To said sharply What de you think 
of Gaurdon’s aunt ? He looker! at me rather 
inquisitively before he replied 

I think a yood dealof ber, vounmgster 


he said “Why do you ask the question? 
Phave my reason Isard. ow 
“Struck me that vou were 


friendly terms with each other 


th reserve 


mt om very 


° 


amused at this, and lapped 
me oon the shoulder mm a cheerful wav, 
as though he rather glad te hear it 
When at the riverside near the trees Gurdon's 
aunt and litth Gurdon caught up teus, it was 
decided that Warde should seull, that little 
Gurdon should steer, and that T should sit 
next to Gurdon's aunt 
The hamper! 

suddenty 

We had all forgotten it Of little Gurdon 
and T pelted, found it, and started down to 
the riverside again And here comes the 
important part of this sters 

Plet litthe Gurdon carry the hamper him 
self the second part of the way 


Hle seemed 
Very 


Was 


ernied) Gurdon’s aunt 


across the 


fields; for one thing it was verv heavy, and 
for another, LT wanted to get back and listen 
to her pleasant vore I hurried on, and 
presently through the trees om the edge of 
ths river IT saw them in the boat warting 


~ 


Terept up and listened 


Phe doctor says that he cannet last much 
lomger IT heard her say 
TT searcely know whether te be glad of 
SOTY Tbe vour pardenm, dear Of course 
Im sorry I like bom almest as much as 
you deo Still, Pean’t help wishing 


But vou mustn't she said serioush 


We could run up te town for a few davs 


while vour nephew and this ether voungster 
site here 

No. ne she odd, with a geemd deal of 
earhesthess 

T bet vou as much as a penny lear girl 
he said that TP oclope with veu before vou 
we many davs old 

You must not bet he answere 1 repr \ 
rng vou must met call me ‘dear girl 


ind elope memts are carly Victorian and no 


longer fashronall i coughed And vou 
really think, then, Miro Ward she said ina 
louder voice, as PT came through the trees 

that Turkey is bound to go? Im afraid I 
have never understood the Eastern question 

T kept very careful watch on him, not only 
om othe river but) afterward. on the return 
journey andi the evening, when she plaved 


queer little preces byw Greg te her brother, 
ann the 
reed things 
Csurdon 


rest of us saton the Lawn and sipped 
Onee or twee T thought that 
s father was alse watching carefully, 
and TPomade up mv mind that IT would de 


Warde. even if 


anvthing to defend leer from 
tcame to telling Geur ms father about his 
impudent propesal  Lotthe Gurdon was quite 
concerned about n ml asked of IT wasn't 
enpoving mvsclf Th IT teld hon quite 
harply toon aA vn t 
+ 
Iw tt ! t A 
P 
, 
\ 
| ! l ‘ T | k t vy wea t 
4) \ 1 4 ¥ ‘ \ , \ , ‘ i 


EVENING POST 


one evening, when we 
lawn Mr. Gurdon had been 
invalid chair; little 
Gurdon was close beside him, and Gurdon's 
vunt and Warde were near the house talking 
I told myself that what I was about to do was 
for her good, and that quieted any compunc 
tion that I may have had in doing it 
“Mr. Gurdon’ 
Burleigh! 
Do you mind 


chance came 
all on the 


«nut on h s 


The 
were 


breaght 


do you mind calling Miss 


Gurdon and Mr. Warde? I have something 
te tell you 
What's it about?’ asked litthe Gurdon 


currously 
Nothing todo with you,’ I said sharply 
(ret It's not ai subject” for 
youngsters.’ 
“Shall I goin, father?” 


indoors 


‘May as well, my boy Little Gurdon 
ran off “And send your aunt and Mr 
Warde here’’ He turned slightly on his 
chair Now, then, Burleigh.”’ 


Wait till they come.”’ 


° 
My dear,’’ said Mr. Gurdon to his sister, 
yood temperedly, this voung man has a 


tatement to make that requires an audience 
Its either a declaration of foreign prone voor 
i protest against the pitch of our ericket field, 


Im net sure which 


Mr. Gurdon, I] said—I can tell you I 
felt very nervous standing up there in the 
dim light with those three grown-up people 


tle fore me: but T put on my debating soctrety 
Voce ined back of a chair 
Mr Gurdon I've been staying here 
Pvediscovered something about Mr. Warde’s 
proceedings IT think you ought to know.’ 
My dear Warde,"’ said) Mr. Gurdon 
jaughing I always you special cor 
respondents were capable of anything 
It is my duty, I 


yripped the 
since 


said 


conceive, Sir, aS a guest 
to bring to vour notice any 
going on under your roof of 
which vou may not have coynizance | 
take it, sir, that in doing what Iam about to 
do, Tam only doing an honest, manly and 
straivhtforward act 
Never mind, my lad. Get to the facts."’ 
The facts, sir, are these This” gentle 
man, if the term can be properly applied to 
him, been inducing your sister, Miss 
Gurdon, to go away with him.”’ 
Her white hand trembled, and Mr 
pressed it affectionately 
He has used argument after argument, I 
am sorry to say, and IT happen to know that 
he has telegraphed to London to make 
arrangements for them both to remain a few 
days there next week."’ 
* Gurdon,’ said Mr. Warde, stepping for 
ward, ‘* | must explain this.’’ 
“Let me do so,”’ appealed Miss Gurdon 
A few words from me oe 
“Now, now, now,’ said) Mr. Gurdon, 
patting her white hand gently; ‘* how do you 
know that any explanation is needed? A 
man may be an invalid and yet have his wits 
about him A man may not—may not have 
many months to live, and yet——’"’ 


in vour house, 
thing that is 


has 


Gurdon 


** Dear, dear brother! She bent and 
kissed his hand very affectionately 

“And vet retain semething of his old 
acuteness Why I know what Master 


not know He stroked 
her head as sat down near him. ‘1 
know that my young sister was quietly mar 
ried to my friend Warde before he went out 
with the last Egyptian expedition, and that 
she kept it from her and tiresome 
brother 

‘No, no, dear! Not that.’ 

“Useless and tiresome brother,’’ he 
repeated (but his voice quavered 
she had made up her mind to nurse him and 


Burleigh here does 


she 


useless 


. ** because 


look after him until—until the end And 
that same useless and tiresome brother is 
very, very. grateful to his dear sister, and he 


will never forget her and all her goodness 


She was sobbing now, and he, too, had 
tears in his eves 
Warde, my dear fellow,”’ he said, *‘ be a 


good husband to her, won't vou? Burleigh 
my bov, run in and get off to bed. You will 
be off carly in the morning I want te talk 
to my sister and to my brother-in-law 

“TT hope, sir,’? 1 said with respect, ‘that 
vou will understand, and that Miss Gurdon 
will understand, that if I had known 

“Tt is only as we grow old,"’ said Mr 
Gurdon cheerfully, “that we find out how 
ignorant we Good night, Burleigh 
The Sketch 


are 
and good by.’*— 


eee 


Miliions of Petrified Fish 


FOR a score of vears the geologists have 
known of the existence of immense beds 
of shale in) Wyoming which occasionally 
vielded tine specimens of fossil fishes, but ia 
is oonly recently savs the Saint Louis 
Republic, that similar beds have been dis 
< ed in ( t These beds of petrified 
fist containing millions upon millions of 
D er hundreds of 
4 tery | irt —§ +} 
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The World’s Largest Tree 


HE largest tree in the world | ’ 


and petrified at the end of a , a 
Northwestern Nevada. Its dimens cnc ~ 
so great that those who know of its ., ste Mn 
hesitate to tell the story because th: y } ard}, 


expect to be believed; but there js cu, ient 
evidence to give the tale credit, iny;,, able 
though it may seem, says the San |} ; 


“ , INC ieu, 
Examiner. This tree makes the monary, hs 
of the Mariposa grove seem lik« impostors 
and compared to it ** the tallest pine grown 
on Norwegian hills, to be the mast cf some 
great admiral, is but a wand.’ 4< for the 
story of its discovery, it is told ty Dad 


Lynn, of Fresno, and supported by other 
equally well-known people: Sack in 1st 
a company of about forty-five left: kod 
to prospect the then unknown country 
Honey Lake 

The Indians —we called them Bannock. 

were at that time raising hair. and very 
many sudden moves were at times 
in order to get rid of their unwelcome 
attentions. Finding but little gold in this 
section, we traveled toward Baker County 
Oregon, through a country entirely denuded 
of timber, except a few dwarf cottonwoods 
along the waterways. Close to the Baker 
County line we came to an opening in th 
rocks about wide enough for our wagons + 


go through, and on either side loomed preci 


luff 
bv yond 


CCESSAary 


pices five and six hundred feet hig! The 
crevasse was about fifteen miles long, and 
at its end, just to the right of the trail. we 


Ins «of 


found a number of petrified tree st imy 


different heights and sizes 
J 


“In their midst on the ground lay a mon 
ster tree, somewhat imbedded in the soil 
It was completely petrified, and from th. 
clean-cut fracture of the trunk seemed to 
have fallen after its petrification. At its 
butt this tree was quite sixty feet in diame 
ter, We measured its length with a tape 
line. It was just six hundred and sixty-six 
feet long. No limbs remained, but in the 
trunk were clefts where apparently limbs 
had broken off. Amber-like beads of petri 
fied pitch or gum adhered to the sides of 
the trunk for a distance of one hundred feet 
or more. Where the huge trunk was broken 
squarely off the centre seemed transparent 
and the growth marks showed in beautiful 
concentric rings. Its natural appearance 
was handsomer than any dressed marble or 
mosaic I have ever seen, and we all ex 
pressed the opinion that it would make a 
wonderfully beautiful floor and interior finish 
for some grand building. I don’t often tel! 
this story because people do not believe it 
but I could goto the place now without the 
least trouble and point out this wonder, if 
anybody should be anxious to see it 


Church 
Debts 


Very likely the Dorcas 
Society, The King’s 
Daughters, or the 
Young People’s Society 
want funds to carry on 
their work this winter. 
Perhaps you have in 
contemplation a new 
organ, or carpet for the 
Sunday-school, or pos- 
sibly the question of 
paying off the Church 
debt is troubling you. 
We have a plan for pro- 
viding money for an) 
of these objects. 
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Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 


contain Mercury 
irely destroy t! 
‘ly derange t! 
, it through 
icles should 1 
ions from ret 
ge they will 
ossibly der 
manutactu’ 





as mercury will 

smell and comple 
tem when enteri 
surfaces. Sucha 
except on prescri 
sicians, as the dan 
tothe good you can 
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cury, and is taken Internally 
upon the blood and mucous °s 
system. In buying Hall's Cat 
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